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Save hours time using these Looseleaf 


HEKTOGRAPH PROJECTS 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 


Each 


Sheet SCHOOL SCISSORS 

Makes Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
100 with steel screw keep the blades proper alignment for easy cut- 
Perfect ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods drop forg- 
Copies ing, grinding, and heat treating 


insure high-grade pair scissors 


that will lasting cutting edge 


and give complete satisfaction. 


MADE 
Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages hektograph ink for making 100 perfect 
copies, each page with design for coloring and large type reading 
lesson. Directions for coloring are embodied story text. Provides 
thirty-two periods silent reading seat work. When all pictures are 
colored, each pupil binds his work into Made It” book. Size 
sheets, 9”. Put pertfolio. Price, 75¢ postpaid 


VERY OWN BOOK 
Reading, Number Work and Coloring 


Forty-eight sheets outline pictures with instructions for 
coloring included the reading lesson. Number work also in- 
cluded, and, the pupil advances, spelling added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture colored, each child binds his 
own book with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
The finished books represent the progress made each child during 
the school period. Price, 90¢ postpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. Every pair guar- 


anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 


tirely satisfactory will replaced. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 
trade. 


End Scissors Sharp Point Scissors 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


FRARMOUS SINCBE 


You Would Like Know 


How people first began add and subtract; Why num- 
ber signs that have never been used the Arabs are called 
Arabic numerals; Why say “three cheers” instead 
“two cheers” “four cheers”; Why some numbers are con- 
sidered lucky and others unlucky; How our numerals took 
their present shapes; Why say “second” instead 
“twoth”; How add and subtract with Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics, Babylonian cuneiform characters, and Roman 
numerals; Why Roman numerals were used bookkeep- 
ing until two centuries ago; How the Egyptians wrote 
fractions 


For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


poster paint powder form 
for all art projects perfect 
texture, which dries with dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL, they mix with water 
and pint can makes from one 
twe quarts colors. 


You Will Want Read 


NUMBERS AND NUMERALS 


Story Book for Young and Old 


David Eugene Smith and Jekuthial Ginsburg 


Mathematics Civilization,” edited Reeve 
for the National Council Teachers Mathematics) 


FOR EASEL WORK kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal 
children because the colors are bright, easy apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 


This beautifully illustrated history the development one color with another, produce third color. 


our present number system filled with curious, useful, 
and amusing facts. The book scholarly and yet writ- 
ten simple style that grade school children can read 
with pleasure. The information its sixty-four 
sparkling pages lights many obscure nooks and corners 
the story the rise modern civilization. 


Made fourteen colors: Red, Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


Price cents postpaid 


BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 
TeachersCollege Columbia University New 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 
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CATALOGED 


The Grade Teacher Classroom Help Series 


PLAYS STORIES UNITS TESTS SEATWORK 


AUTUMN PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


Covering the months September, October and 


November. choice selection Plays and 
AUTUMN Recitations for Columbus Day, Hallowe’en, Armistice 
PLAYS Day, Book Week, Thanksgiving, Indians, Pilgrims 
AND and other related subjects. For all grades. 


WINTER PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 
WINTER 


For the months December, January and 
ruary Plays and Recitations. wealth PLAYS 
Poems, Plays, Songs, Pageants, Puppet Shows, AND 
Dramatizations, for Christmas, New Year’s and PROGRAMS 


Patriotic Holidays, Washington and Lincoln Birth- 
Thrift Week, Valentine’s Day, etc. For all 
grades. 


SPRING 


PROGRAMS 


SPRING PLAYS AND 
PROGRAMS 


For the months March, April, May and June 
Plays and other entertainment features for 
Easter, Arbor Day, May Day, Memorial Day, Clos- 
ing Day, etc. Combined with Autumn and Winter 
Plays and Programs these three volumes supply the 
teacher with most complete collection Special 
Day material for the whole year. For all grades. 


MODERN OBJECTIVE TESTS 


notable collection 200 tests modern usage 
True and False, Multiple Choice, Matching, Selec- 
tion, Completion, Open Book, Check, Organization 
and other standard objective tests History, Geog- 
raphy, Health, Literature and other school subjects. 
All complete with Keys for scoring. These tests save 
valuable time and yield good results. 


OBJECTIVE 
TESTS 


UNITS AND PROJECTS 


Primary 


wealth teaching plans and material for help 
classroom activities. Subjects include Farm Life, 


UNITS AND 


PRIMARY 


Indians, Heroes, Products, People Other 
Lands, Home, Circus, Health, Special Days and 
many others. Ready use and complete 


meet the requirements the average course 
study. The directions are clear and easily followed. 
135 illustrations. 


classroom teachers. Material for Special Holidays, 
Blackboard Borders, Book Activities, Coloring, Cos- 
tumes, Construction Work, Drills, Class Games, 
Health Education, Language Work, Nature Study, 
Paper Cutting, Posters, Sand Table and many other 


EVERYDAY SEATWORK 


STORY TELLING HOUR 


Good short stories awaken interest and for 


THE correlation work. Stories for the teacher tell 
STORY read aloud, and for the children read silently 
TELLING orally. Stories discussed, retold rewritten 

HOUR the children their own words. Stories 


illustrated and assembled booklets. Stories that 
can used teaching Language, Spelling, Writ- 
ing and Art Work. 


superbly bound heavy colored tagboard covers. 
when ordered singly. 


SPECIAL GROUP PRICE THE 
SEVEN BOOKS (In This Column) 
Any book ...... $0.75 $3.25 
Any books...... 2.00 3.75 


large pages 
Price, $0.75 each, 


POSTERS PATTERNS 


POSTER PATTERNS 
MAKE AND COLOR 


This the newest the popular Grade Teacher 
Poster Series now used many thousands teach- 
ers. Poster Calendars for each month; Cut-outs; 
Designs and Patterns for Fruit, Trees, Flowers, Ani- 
mals, Valentines, Toys, Seatwork Cards, Circus; 
Window Transparencies; Blackboard Drawings; 
Posters for Thanksgiving, Christmas, Easter and 
other Special Days. material ready use. Full 
directions for constructing and coloring. Convenient 

spiral binding. 


CLASSROOM POSTERS AND 
DECORATIONS 


beautiful, usable volume Calendars, Posters, 
Borders, Window Decorations, Cut-outs, Greeting 
Cards, Place Cards, Silent Reading Cards, Seatwork, 
Socialized Activities and others. Conveniently ar- 
ranged months. Special full-page posters for 
Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Eskimos, 
Washington’s Birthday, Valentine’s Day, Easter, 
Arbor Day and Mother’s Day. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


|) 
forthe Schoolroom | | 
Seat Work material, Large Animal Outlines 


color, such children love best Attractive Black- 
board Designs and Borders — Clever Cut-outs and | 
Stand-ups Carefully designed Window Transpar- 
encies Fascinating Booklets and Cover Designs 
Tempting Reading Cards and Sewing Cards De- 
Gift and Greeting Cards 
Abundance designs for Paper Tearing and free- 
hand Paper Cutting. 


DECORATIONS 


POSTER 
| 


POSTERS 
BORDERS | PATTERNS 


DECORATIONS MORE DECORATIONS FOR 
THE SCHOOLROOM 


for the 
SCHOOLROOM 

collection Constructive Occupation Work 

Material. Calendars, Borders, Posters and other Sea- 

sonal Material for all Special Days and Occasions; 

Place, Gift and Greeting Cards; Silent Reading 

Cards; Sand Table and other Projects; Patterns 

and Calendars full size. enlargement necessary. 

Complete instructions given for Reproducing, Mak- 


ing up, Mounting and Coloring. 


HEALTH, SAFETY AND 
FIRE PREVENTION 


splendid collection Health Teaching Aids, 
Class Exercises, Assembly Programs, Posters, Proj- 
ects, Plays, Poems, Pageants, Dramatized Lessons. 
and Demonstrations for the building Health and 


with full Plans and Directions. full-page illus- 
trations. 


All the books this column are uniform size and style all 
durably bound. Each consists large pages, heavy paper, 13”. 


Price each, $1.00. Any all the books this column may 
added subscription for Grade Teacher $0.85 each 


GRADE TEACHER 
Darien, Connecticut 
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Editorial Chat 


school year. Another 
group children each room, all 
freshly dressed and redolent soap, and 
smiling wailing. Another roomful 
social attitudes, accepting combatting 
school life. Another group precious 
human possibilities. 

One million American teachers are 
once more standing their classrooms, 
thinking these thoughts about the new 
boys and girls before them. Thirty mil- 
lion American children are sitting 
their desks, thinking their thoughts about 
their new teachers. The million are there 
give; the thirty million there re- 
ceive. And all these millions have one 
great interest common the desire 
live, fully and richly, school and out! 


the old familiar school sub- 
ject matters are taken out and contem- 
plated the Eskimos and the Dutch 
Wooden Shoes, Safety Education, Sub- 
traction, Pioneer Life and Hobbema’s 
Our Pets and New Ideas for 
Seatwork, Songs for Holidays, the Sea- 
sons, Climate, Character, George Wash- 
ington. Yet only sense are they old 
subject matters. educational 
program allows and expects the use 
living material, unprecedented attitudes, 
different applications and new interpre- 
tations; allows and expects the freshness 
and warmth life blow through the 
schoolroom, the curriculum, the 
mind. such educational latitude 
then every school subject may made 
living the teacher desires make it, 
colorful and dramatic her imagina- 
tion sees it. 

Material which may give this new liv- 
ing quality school subjects not nec- 
essarily remote and difficult come by; 
often near hand and familiar. 
illustrate that happy fact the purpose 
this number American Childhood 
show that fundamental information 
interwoven with American life that 
the surroundings and associations 
daily living may prove the sources 
daily learning. 


has been selected 
serve the subject matter which may 
given this living quality, for geography 
all about Americans and yet how 
far removed has been allowed seem! 
Geography for us, for other people, 
begins home, for Americans 
nation represent practically all peoples 
and countries, and contribute our na- 
tional life, consciously unconsciously, 
the geographical and racial qualities and 
interests which have 

inheritances, found here,in the nation, 


September Contents Interests 


Arithmetic 
“Let’s Play Game” (20) 
“Number Charts” (54) 
“Functional 
‘Pretend’ Thermometer” (55) 
“September Days” (55) 
“Uses for Colored Fall Berries” 


Art 


“Living Art America To-day: The World’s 
Most Famous Mouse” (10) 

“Uses for Colored Fall Berries” (55) 


Books 


Bibliographies (see articles, 
Study 19) 
“Books and Booklets that Point the Way” 


(55) 


especially 


(57) 


Character Education 
“Tiny Timothy Thimble” story, 35) 
Discipline Device” (53) 
Drawing 
Drawing and Coloring Section 
“Use Crayons” (54) 
Geography 


“Correlation the Social Studies with the 
Curriculum” (5) 
(12) 


(27-34) 


“Making the World Live In” 
“The Incidental Approach Attitude Build- 
ing” (21) 


“The Peoples That Make America” (45) 
Hand Work 
“Making the World Live 
Drawing and Coloring Section (27-34) 
Home 

“The Holdens Build House: Story Pro- 
ject” (38) 

“Do ‘Follow Up’ Summer Leisure?” 
(56) 


Hygiene 
Study Milk” (15) 
“Tiny Timothy Thimble” story, 35) 


Kindergarten Interests 


“Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers” (48) 
“Weather Stories” (48) 


Milk 
Study Milk” (15) 
Drawing Section (27-29) 


“Betsy’s Wish” story, 36) 


Nursery School Interests 


“Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers” (48) 
Stories” (48) 


“Nursery School Program A.” (49) 
Poems 

“Poems for Young 
Music 

Questions”, (North Dakota) (55) 


Programs 
“Labor Day Program” (9) 
“Cheerio Morning Exercises for All Grades” 
(53) 


Reading 


“Outside Reading” (48) 
“Two Unnecessary Reading Difficulties Found 
First and Second Grade Readers” (54) 


Science 
“Reading Lesson Science” 
‘Pretend’ Thermometer” 


Seat Work 
Reading Lesson Science (14) 
Drawing and Coloring Section 
Picture Story Lesson 
44, 52) 


(14) 
(55) 


(27-34) 
(Frontispiece, 42, 43, 


Social Studies 
“Correlation the Social Studies with the 
Curriculum” 
Study Milk” (15) 
Spelling 


(55) 


Stories 
Stories for Children 
Picture Story Lesson (Frontispiece, 42, 43, 


44, 52) 
Nursery 


“On Keeping Original Stories” 


“Spelling Device” 


School and Kindergarten Interests 


(55) 


“Window Units Work 
Picture Story Lesson (Frontispiece, 42, 43, “The Incidental Approach Attitude Build- 
44, 52) ing” 
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from them move out into the remote and 
unfamiliar world? Teaching geography 
such manner will show that that 
subject daily living experience the 
United States, experience which 
the physical world both expands and 
shrinks for the child, while his interest 
peoples and nations inevitably widens. 
thus teaching geography the teacher will 
following one means the ultimate 
purpose the geography program the 
grades, which intends build 
the child’s mind some conception 
other peoples and other lands. The 
Mrs. Harding, Miss Duncan, 


rooms, and and Peck and Miss Johnson discuss the 


use this living material schoolroom 
and community. 


Map the Home, feature 
found the Drawing and Color- 
ing Section, introduced because the 
teachers young children are supposed 
set the young child’s mind thinking 
terms ever-widening interests, be- 
ginning with the home and community 
and moving out into the larger world. 
The map idea may adapted any 
grade and any region, and should both 
inform the child and train him see 
and, through seeing, experience. This 

(Continued page 58) 
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Correlation the Social Studies 
With the Curriculum 


MAUDE BURBANK HARDING 


does not acquire knowl- 
edge, attitudes and skills the same 
method does grown person, yet 
too often think the child small 
adult. 

Youthful interest any subject 
killed overdose, and geography, 
especially, has the past been presented 
such way that has lost ground 
the educational field instead moving 
where rightfully belongs. 

Human history started the sun, and 
the trouble that not begin the 
beginning and consider all things their 
proper relation each other. The study 
history inevitably steps over into the 
domain geography, literature, and 
languages. Mountain ranges and rivers 
are not merely marks map 
memorized mechanically; they have de- 
termined nations and languages, com- 
merce and industry; they have left their 
mark art and music; they have turned 
back the would-be conqueror and the 
vandal. French history might have been 
different Napoleon had not braved 
Russian winter. 

course study justified unless 
furnishes the understanding signifi- 
cant problem. Professor Hockett, Col- 
umbia, feels that one the most impor- 
tant problems concerned with “pro- 
moting the sense human brotherhood, 
mutual forbearance, tolerance, loyalty, 
good will, altruism, and ... eliminating 
race 

Secretary Hughes, 1920, declared 
that untruths concerning foreign peoples 
were the greatest menace the country’s 
foreign policy. 

The ultimate purpose, then, the so- 
cial studies the development faith 
human institutions and progress, faith 
that progress the race may ad- 
vanced through the social use scientific 
knowledge about the character man- 
kind. One can function effectively 
social human being only one under- 
stands modern life and how came be. 
The difficulty should not correlat- 
ing but rather dividing the story 
man into distinct parts. 


Tue old geography 
period with its conventional questions 


*Articles this issue, “The Peoples That 
Make America” and “The Incidental Ap- 
proach Attitude Building”, suggest practi- 
cal ways for meeting this problem the 
schoolroom. 


Woodward School, Boston 


Mrs. HARDING shows, practical, 
stimulating manner, using classroom 
work basis, that the old conventional 
geography period has passed and that 
geography to-day taught under three 
divisions locational, factual and inter- 
starting point, spread out, permeate and 
envelop the entire school curriculum.” 
Mrs. Harding makes statements which 
the reader will wish check for refer- 
ence and perhaps memorize. 


concerning location, size, climate, surface, 
thing the past. now have 
three simple pedagogical divisions which, 
used starting point, spread out, per- 
meate, and envelop the entire school cur- 
riculum: 


LOCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
Where it? 
What they there? 


FACTUAL GEOGRAPHY 
What know about the forma- 
tion the world? 
converse intelligently travel? 
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INTERPRETIVE GEOGRAPHY 


How this knowledge related 
other subjects? 


Locational geography starts with the 
child’s own body and all 
directions into those experiences with 
which already familiar, the people 
the home and school, and the work 
each. Gradually his horizon widens 
include interesting people and things 
his community. Many children when en- 
tering school not know some the 
commonest objects, animals and natural 
phenomena, and easier for child 
the larger cities understand the me- 
chanics airship than account for 
primitive man, unless has been for- 
tunate enough come Grade Four 
through the pages book like Hill- 
Child’s Geography the World, 
which meant for the child who 


thinks heaven the sky and 
hell under the ground; 
has never heard London Paris 
and thinks Dane kind dog.” 


you live?” the natural 
question from which many Kindergarten 
programs grow. Each child tells how 
travels from home school, while the 
teacher helps him trace the route the 
sand table. 

have made map Maps 
are ever afterward record progress 
from place place. 

“Which your right hand?” 

“Which your left hand?” 

“Which way did Teddy turn toward 
the school from Main Street?” 

Following through idea which nec- 
essarily new most the children, 
and change activities, play the game 
put right hand with piano 
accompaniment. 

Perhaps, after the game, they will still 
interested the sand table and the 
leading question, such any one 
know the way Boston?” had better 
wait until the next day. Usually “My 
Daddy has been New York,” 
Florida,” will start the 
building railroad. Somebody the 
family has surely been somewhere, and 
the question “How long would take 
leads the young mind out and be- 
yond the close security the immediate 
present. 

Seizing upon the dominating interest 
the group, pictures, stories, music, 
drawing and building should quickly fol- 
low whatever lead given long the 
absorption and joy keen, each one re- 
sponding his own way with some con- 
tribution, even only quiet atten- 
tion. 

“Where you live the summer 
time? What you there?” 

One child’s first day Kindergarten 
gave him satisfying sense distance 
that after school amused himself 
arranging four little piles various 
things and going from one the other. 
They were the only four places that 
had geographically spanned. 

Boston.” Here was the first 

ile. 

was not very far Wellesley. 

was much farther Taunton. 

“And now, way, way off here, 
Provincetown all summer.” 


+“A Study Milk” this issue tells how 
the farm and its activities were handled 
West Hartford, Connecticut. 
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may lead the making 
farm. Let hope The most 
intelligent grown-ups not realize how 
inadequately life concepts are presented 
children the home and the school- 
room. 

After populating toy farm with 
every possible animal and becoming ac- 
quainted with the habits, functions, even 
attempt the sounds made each 
them, small group city children 
were taken real farm. 

the sight cow, terror affected 
them various ways. The staunchest 
lad all retreated backwards, hands out- 
thrust against the possibility approach- 
ing nearness, but eyes fixed wildly the 
animal. breathed little gasps. 
“It’s big! It’s very big! Our cows were 
only big measured the size 
the stretch his thumb and third 
finger, exactly the grasp his toy cow. 

Even the extremely large pictures 
the book farm animals give true 
vision the actual creature that tosses 
its head and lashes its tail. 

The recent expedient transporting 
cow and her calf through the New 
York school district has brought enlight- 
enment hundreds children who 
might have written, did the little girl 
Third Grade when asked write all 
she knew about milk, made and 
put into glass bottles milkmen who 
leave the door every morning.” 

But cow the roomiest cart not 
all the same sensation one met unex- 
pectedly country lane. 

First-hand knowledge always best, 
either the actual field, post-office, gro- 
cery store, open market, harbor mu- 
seum. Where that impossible, let 
try give vivid presentations pos- 
sible. 

The picture “Our Farm”, taken 
Boston Kindergarten, shows the reach- 
ing out from the simple building 
life situation small area farm and 
forest land the wider fields trans- 
portation and distribution domestic 


and foreign ports. 

those places send anything us?” 

“What does Mother have for break- 

“Coffee!” Behold! are once 
Brazil! 


Tue most casual question can 
magic carpet whisk one over hundreds 
miles, or, even more astonishingly, 
uncover marvels unsuspected interest 
almost under one’s nose. 

There Zoo near almost every large 
city. Visit early life and all the rest 
education will emanate from that visit. 
The elephant opens the way India and 
Africa; the camel the desert lands, 
which may met for the first time dur- 
ing the Christmas season, and means 
the invaluable sand box. 

The Wise Men came riding, riding 
through the starlit night from where 
did they come from? 

Far, far away country different 
from ours. Like this: 

The sand made wind blown 
ridges, very dry. 

What did they for water? 

make oasis the desert, just 
one tiny spring, with few palms, date 
palms (easily made crépe paper) 
feed the camels; and the rest miles and 
miles nothing but sand. 

The Christmas stories are told and re- 
peated; many, many pictures are shown; 
Christmas music played and sung; the 
play the Babe the Manger 
planned and acted, every little girl hav- 
ing her turn being Mary, every little 
boy who wishes, his chance play Jo- 
seph. 

Then, most surely all, that this 
Holy Land not put away tiny 
crevice the mind taken out only 
once year ancient trappings and 
mystical wrappings, “What like 
Bethlehem and Egypt now?” They must 
meet the little boys and girls who also 
school and worship Supreme 
Being. 


the Fourth Grade, from rather 
carelessly asked question, “Do all the 
children Arabia and those countries 
over there have plays about Jesus and 
Mary?” grew most remarkable Christ- 
mas Book. very simple form the early 
religions were studied, different groups 
taking whichever country they wished. 
English periods were spent research 
first independent use the En- 
cyclopedia and reference books and 
the assembling notes from which the 
finished material was evolved. the 
studio each one illustrated his story. 
competition was held for the best design 
for cover, and the collection was bound 
and presented the appreciative prin- 
cipal. Map-making, reading, spelling, 
and arithmetic computations distances 
kept the interest helpfully centered 
long was needed this particular 
work. 


through the grades, 
large illustrated maps made the chil- 
dren are great delight, but, important 
they are, maps should not allowed 
crowd out other aspects world 
study. They should used aid 
reality rather than substitute for 
reality. 

Newton Baker admitted that his 
chief impression outlasting the text 
Mitchell’s Geography was persistent 
notion that the various countries were 
yellow, pink, green, red splotches 
piebald globe. have gone long 
way beyond Mitchell’s assurance that 
peoples like the Chinese 
have towns and cities, cultivate the soil, 
and exchange products, but have few 
arts and little intelligence.” Think 
the revelation American youth had 
the relative amount art China and 
the United States been compared! 

Right here, within our own three main 
divisions geography teaching, pass 
almost unconsciously locational 
through factual into interpretive geog- 
raphy. 


FARM’ SHOWING SIMPLE LIFE SITUATION REACHING OUT WIDER FIELDS 
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With skillful handling, China never 
yellow area flat surface, but 
country the other side the earth 
where the people lived unbelievable 
magnificence, wrote poetry, painted mar- 
velous pictures, contributed the idea 
the compass and printing, hundreds 
years before any one dreamed there 
was such place America. 

Went With Marco Polo, Louise 
Andrews Kent, important book 
read this point. perfectly 
adapted Fourth Grade ideals, interests, 
and vocabulary, but can read with 
immeasurable enjoyment people 
any age between nine and one hundred 
nine. The poems Po, some them 
written when was ten years old, are 
full appeal and inspiration both for 
children who have imaginative ideas and 
for those who lack them. 

One illustrated map was enriched 
copy the willow-pattern plate where 
China became living nation through the 
poignant little legend pictured the 
dishes from which many un- 
thinkingly consume food for the body 
only. 

Thus the map-making grows through 
the grades, gathering around every pos- 
sible association and taking possession 
the entire curriculum. 


brief hint what hap- 
pened fourth grade from the story 
Ulysses: 

Where Ithaca? Troy? 
Illustrated map work with running 
accompaniment history. 


Would you like pretend you are 
Ulysses and his heroes? 


Dramatization story. 
Readings from Alfred John 
Church and Tennyson. 


Shall have costumes and look 
they did? 
Preparation for the play. 
Art: scenery for the background 
Sloyd: chariots, ass and ox, Tro- 
jan horse 
Handwork: costumes 
Music: Chorus Maidens 
Eurythmic dancing: Dance 
Nausicaa’s maidens 


w 


The spelling lessons necessarily gave 
help the words needed for transcrib- 
ing the play, and the arithmetic teacher 
followed their enthusiasm problems 
concerning length time consumed 
traveling, the number miles involved, 
quantities supplies, etc., during the 
ten years war. 

This unit occupied only six weeks 
the year’s work. 

Since there certain psychological 
satisfaction that comes from 
something, unit study small enough 
furnish reasonable contact with the 
points actually made better than too 


ambitious outline, and 
may carried through 
definite end. Imagina- 
tion may sometimes 
bit restrained, but not 
choked. 

extremely talented 
group certain school 
decided concentrate 
the Vikings for their en- 
tire year’s program. They 
made the king’s throne 
the great hall; they made 
ship which eight people 
could comtortably propel; 
they read excerpts from 
the fine literature con- 
nection with that particu- 
lar period; but they had 
narrowed their angle 
vision that, pillaging Brit- 
ain and scurrying home, 
they did not know all 
the nature the country 
that lay their back 
that William the Con- 
queror was direct des- 
cendant Rollo. The Vi- 
kings had been let down 
like fascinating marion- 
ette show, and there was 
end it. 

Always 
idea must held the 
intelligent mind that 
the most engrossing story 
all there sure be- 
ginning, possibly anti- 
cipated ending, but every- 
thing, every thing, blending and contrib- 
uting the ultimate progress life. 


Asa beginning the physical as- 
pect factual geography, one the 
most productive lessons have seen pre- 
sented followed the making the Christ- 
mas desert the Kindergarten sand box. 

“Let’s make bigger ‘wasis’ the 
camels an’ everybody can drink and 
drink and drink,” suggested small girl. 

“Let’s make the ‘wasis’ into 
said lad whom the idea 
more water appealed mightily. 

The teacher was quietly ready. 

river would fun make,” she 
said. come from mountains. Who 
can make big, high mountain with, 
maybe, some snow top?” 

Then, with watering pot, they made 
rain the mountain. They saw the 
rain wear down the sides little rills 
that grew into river and made valley. 
When rained, the river was rushing 
stream that ran the ocean. 

They watched the earth was worn 
down the action the water, and 
absorbed the moisture. 

There was rocky island the ocean 
(held shallow pan). sand was 
there absorb the water, yet few 
days the water was almost gone. Why? 


MAKING RAIN THE MOUNTAIN 


They will not remember the words, 
but they are ready for the complete 
understanding absorption, evaporation 
and erosion. 


geography beyond the 
Kindergarten best assimilated means 
individual notebooks, large pos- 
sible. They afford unsupervised op- 
portunity for various kinds self-ex- 
pression. artistic child often draws 
regional scenes that vie excellence with 
the recent decorative fad local maps, 
while the least creative pupil may collect 
valuable scrap book connection with 
required work. Poems unusual qual- 
ity appear spots where child has 
experienced some special appreciation. 

imaginary visit Holland, aided 
Dutch dance the eurythmics 
group, encouragement the studio, and 
original compositions English classes, 
produced the following poem nine- 
year-old child: 


The Land The Dutch 


Far across the big blue ocean 

Where the whales spout foaming water 
Like great bursting silvery fountains, 
shall little Meta 

the windmill land Holland. 

She churning golden butter 

While her mother the meadow 
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Milks the cows for round red cheeses. 
There’s host bright red tulips 
Burning like flaming garden. 

the distance you can see 
Blue-green canals like silver ribbons 
Winding through the countryside. 
the winter little Meta 

Skates market gaily, swiftly, 
Down the frozen strip water, 

And the windmill arms are silent. 
Sparkling icicles like crystal 

Make small diamonds the sunlight. 


Less ambitious poems often hold indi- 
cations very real impressions, such as: 


Home 
(By girl, age 10) 


The bold deep fiords Norway, 
The crumbling ruins Rome, 
The tulip fields Holland 


would not change for home. 


War-plagued Spain, and Germany, 
And the wild plains our West 
Are good enough for wanderers, 
But for home best. 


The gratifying achievement having 
conveyed emotion means verse car- 
ries with increasing depth and rich- 
ness expression into the older grades: 


Crete 
(By girl, age 12) 


Little island dreaming there 

the deep blue sea fair, 
When look back years ago 
And see your galleys and fro 
Rowing out unknown lands, 
honor your courageous bands. 


All your temples could not live, 

But ancient beauty you still give. 
Though broken ruins mark your past, 
The culture you began will last, 
Little island dreaming there 

the deep blue sea fair. 


Flashes humor enliven spaces that 
would otherwise unfilled: 


Whimsy 
(By girl, age 
wish were Englishman 
Traveling the hot Sudan, 
Following white-robed guide, 
glinting saber side. 


For the interpretive handling 
the Social Studies, correspondence with 
schools with Community Clubs 
other countries one the many means 
motivation. always enjoyable and 
far-reaching results, and can ar- 
ranged through the Red Cross centers 
other modes approach are difficult. 

home-made museum full pos- 
sibilities often exceeding value the 
benefits public museum. For the cur- 
riculum most hampered time limits, 
there always the Bulletin Board and 
the “Movie Reel”, made pictures 
pasted long strips paper. 

One ingenious plan for teaching Nor- 
way was started most unexpectedly 
excursion the top the Boston 
Custom House tower. The class rushed 
down the harbor time see boat 
unload, and the time natural process 
inquiry and information 
built what they were bringing 
and what were sending them, 
they were across the ocean Norway 
with assimilated background geog- 
raphy, architecture, civics, geology, and 
relevant stories from history and litera- 
ture. 

simple inquiry, “Why did Los An- 
geles come located several miles 
from San Pedro Harbor?” may lead 
extensive study the early history 
the Spanish explorers, the missions, early 
lines communication, and water and 
fuel resources. 

problem should grow out real 


FOURTH-GRADE BOYS BECOME ULYSSES AND HIS HEROES 


dividual the class. The teacher will 
often find wise create background 
for the question that destined pro- 
mote the problem; she may have use 
skillful manipulation, but the children 
should feel that they have helped se- 
lect the working plan and that worth 
developing because presents opportun- 
ities satisfy their own particular needs. 


books for correlation with 
these subjects should carefully chosen 
for maximum amount truth and ac- 
curacy spirit and setting lest too 
highly imaginative fiction harm 
making special case appear typical 
whole group. There can dispute 
concerning the definite service given 
stories. 

From the inevitable meeting with Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson’s Foreign Children, 
least four immediate projects are born. 

into groups, which turn choose their 
own special interest and develop it. Thus, 
“Little Indian, Sioux Crow” group 
will leave their wigwam take wam- 
pum and sassafras trade for whale 
oil with “Little Frosty Eskimo”, who, 
turn, will make the acquaintance 
“Little Turk Japanee.” After seeing 
the trees and the lions 
partaking “ostrich eggs”, and “turn- 
ing turtles off their does indeed 
seem delightful return from “beyond 

Within the covers that little anthol- 
ogy called Silver Pennies, child can 
almost round the world. Mare’s 
takes him Cathay with 
Marco Polo; Old England comes alive 
with Noyes’ “Song Sherwood”, while 
Hill” answers the 
question about little boy London, 
“What does his daddy do?” “The Plaint 
the Camel,” Carryl, will 
make the desert timely isn’t near 
enough Christmas so; and there 
Van Dyke’s for Me” for 
long tour trace the map and come 
happily home again. 

Educational Methods* list one 
given working library for the de- 
tailed study transportation. They are 
means all history geography 
readers. Hans Brinker there; Kari the 
Elephant, Mukerji, and Theras and 
His Town Snedeker. 

The supplementary reading for pleas- 
ure should free from any pressure, 
that the recreational enjoyment the 
habit may continue when the stimulation 
school and teacher removed. 

browsing table more potent lure 
than the book shelves, and magazines 
such Travel, Asia, the National Geo- 
graphic should interspersed with the 
timely and most attractive books pertain- 
ing the group unit. Folders from 

(Continued page 26) 


*October, 1930. 10: 34-38. 
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Labor Day Program 


program suitable for thir- 
teen boys and girls the Second 
Third Grade. The children should 
dressed represent their different trades, 
march the platform music, and 
there arrange themselves semicircle. 
Then boy steps forward and addresses 
the assembly follows: 


Boy Leader 


Today Labor Day. day set 
apart for all those who labor with hands 
and head. few these men and wo- 
men will speak you and tell you some- 
thing their work. 


Laundress 


(Her sleeves are rolled up. She wears 
small apron and carries small 


washboard.) 


Plenty soap makes lovely suds, 
That the way wash your duds. 
hang them the sunshine sweet, 
And iron them out all nice and neat. 


Shipbuilder 
(He has yard stick and plane.) 


steel and iron the ships build, 
That sail the deep blue sea. 

With grains and fruits they steam away, 
And come back full tea. 


Dressmaker 


(Scissors hang her waist, and she 
wears thimble. She goes 
through the motion 
sewing.) 


Who'd make your dresses, like 
know, 
did not stay home sew. 
toil with needle, thimble, thread, 
But for the style use head. 


Conductor 


(He wears conductor’s cap and carries 
punch and bunch transfers.) 


Ding-a-ling! Your fares, please, will 
take, 
transfer? Yes, just shake. 
And will take you anywhere. 


MINABEL CASSIDAY 


Oakland, California 


Waitress 
(She has apron, cap and tray.) 


Soup, potatoes, salad and steak, 

Onions, string beans, fritters and cake, 
Pie, asparagus and pickles dill, 

Your order now take and fill. 


Carpenter 


(He has hammer and square cap 
made paper.) 


All these houses that you see, 
Were built one day men like me. 
With hammer, nail and saw and plane, 
keep you safe from wind and rain. 


Clerk 


(She dressed like young woman 
and carries tape measure.) 


sell ribbons and laces and measure them 
right. 

try pleasant and always polite. 

Though tired, greet each one with 
smile, 

And sell you hat that’s the latest 
style. 


Baker 


(He has white cap and apron and 
bears mixing bowl and spoon.) 


always find nice and neat, 
Because make good things eat. 
Doughnuts, bread, and pies and cake, 
Cookies, tarts and snails,* bake. 


Telephone Operator 


(She holds telephone receiver can 
made resemble one.) 


please! (Any city) 789-J.” 
My! this has been busy day! 
“They not answer. Again ring.” 
ding-a-ling, ding-a-ling, 
ding! 


Dentist 


(He wears white smock and has 
pair pliers.) 


dentist your teeth fill 
With gold silver with very fine skill. 
Without any pain can pull one out 
Before know what it’s all about. 


Teacher 


(She wears open shell-rimmed glasses and 
holds open book.) 


didn’t teach you read and write, 
add, subtract, and multiply, 

And divide apple pie? 


Fireman 
(He impressive fireman’s helmet.) 


fight the fire demon bad 
Because brave, brave lad. 
save your house have luck; 


Clang, clang make way for our big 
truck. 


Boy Leader 


There are many others who labor that 
may live comfortably and happily. 
All honor them! 


class then leaves the platform, 
singing the following words the tune 
the round, “Row, row, row your boat 
merrily down the 


Work, work, work, work, 

Life not dream. 

your part with willing heart 
And all will serene. 


*These snails are sweet bread, similar 
coiled bun, common California, 
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Living Art To-day: The 
World’s Most Famous Mouse 


was once just 
ordinary little gray mouse, which there 
have always been plenty. But had 
most extraordinary experience. under- 
stand that lived building where 
young artist had studio. The artist 
seemed friendly and Mickey became 
quite intimate, watching him work with 
brush and pencil. The artist, turn, 
grew interested Mickey and made 
drawings that looked just like him; 
fact, gave him the name Mickey 
and probably taught him few tricks. 

The most remarkable thing, however, 
was that Mickey not only got into the 
studio; got into his mind, 
which proved more exciting place 
than any mouse ever dreamed of. 
entered, course, through the observa- 
tion department and soon found himself 
pictured the walls the artist’s mem- 
ory. But beyond this there opened 
the most wonderful, brilliantly lighted 
place all. was the artist’s imagina- 
tion, and here Mickey loved best all 
be. Here became livelier than any- 
where else; met dozens other ani- 
mals and they all felt the same amazing 
thrill life. 

Mickey never was the same again; 
never looked quite the same the little 
gray mouse used be. even took 
wearing clothes and sometimes 
talked and acted quite like human be- 
ing, even more so. kept living 
longer than any other mouse had ever 
done. fact, very much alive to- 
day. known all over the world 
because the artist, Walter Disney, in- 
vented way drawing and painting 
pictures which can put into moving- 
picture machine show just how Mickey 
looks and how acts. You can even 
hear what says. now lives 
your imagination and mine. 
favorite with Chinese children and prob- 
ably speaks Chinese; favorite with 
many other foreign children 
ably speaks their languages well 
English. really wonderful mouse. 

Here just one picture him which 
keeps still long enough for you have 
good look him. 


you say, thought you were 
going talk about Art! Well, 
am. chose write about Mickey 


HELEN 


Director Art, Boston Public Schools 


our zeal give children the best 
art often fail realize that the best 
may modern and near hand, and 
may also have genuine juvenile appeal. 
approach children’s minds through 
their own interests most school sub- 
jects. Why not also teaching 
art appreciation? 


Mouse because illustrates perfectly 
the way which work art happens. 
Let explain. 

First all there must idea. Pic- 
torial ideas usually come 
something the world about us. The 
thought this picture came from real 
mouse and his antics. struck the art- 
ist comic little actor. 

Second, the idea must stir the imagina- 
tion. The artist must have some feeling, 
some emotion about it. may gather 
scientific knowledge about anatomy and 
proportion, but does this only that 
may express his ideas better. His real in- 
terest his theme, this case funny 
character, something make men, wo- 
men and children laugh. 

Third and very important, the idea 
must expressed. Walter Disney 
had merely enjoyed the fun watching 
the mouse, had done nothing about 
it, there would have been work art. 
artist one who does things with his 
thoughts and experiences. does not 
let ideas cool off and die his own 
brain. says something some- 
thing, sings dances paints some- 
thing that others may share his experi- 
ences. This where art begins, when life 
becomes expressive. But mere expression 
not enough. 

The fourth and final test excellence 
performance. The thing must well 
painted, must well drawn well 
painted. But, you say, this mouse not 
drawn like real mouse; his ears are not 
right, his nose funny. Now wait 
minute! Remember that Mickey got into 
the artist’s imagination and there be- 
came different kind mouse, livelier 
than any real mouse. you insist upon 
picture which looks like the original 
mouse, then you are not interested art 


CLEAVES 


all. You may interested mice, 
you may interested science, but 
new and amusing idea very well ex- 
pressed. Everybody gets the idea; every- 
body who has any sense humor and 
real fun delighted with Mickey’s per- 
formances. So, you see, the artist has 
given something new enjoy. 
has invented for new and imaginary 
creature. This why deserves the 
title artist. 


let examine this one pic- 
ture Mickey see how well done. 
This not necessary, course. You 
may simply enjoy Mickey most people 
do, without any thought how 
done, just they eat ice cream cones 
watch fireworks without thought about 
the human inventions which produced 
these things. But you can add your 
pleasure you make the effort know 
more about the art it. 

The fact that many people like 
Mickey Mouse proves that the pictyres 
must have some importance, but this 
good even not like first. 
idea may strange complicated 
that cannot get first sight, but 
with effort understand the thought 
which the artist tried express. Read- 
ing pictures like reading books. 
have learn how read them. Mickey 
Mouse easy enjoy that makes 
very good beginning for our considera- 
tion Art Appreciation America To- 
day. But even this little picture 
Mickey Mouse deserves some study 
picture. 


you can understand the art 
this, may help you get more out 
other pictures. Every picture design. 
made dots, lines, shapes and spots 
ink paint, very easy for any one 
make. The problem know exactly 
what have say and find out just 
how put the marks together give 
the effect want. The real problem 
expression design plan. This not 
easy. Look carefully this simple but 
effective little drawing for master- 
piece well planned expression. 
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Mickey Mouse Magician 


“Look carefully this simple but effective little drawing for 


What did the artist put in? Mickey, 
course. the hero the picture. 
fact the whole picture. There 
are trees other accessories show 
whether Mickey out doors the 
house; there merely light ring drawn 
suggest that Mickey the Magician 
not flying through space but standing 
something. more than large 
enough fill the ring; hence the 
whole circus. swings magician’s 
wand with white gloved hand. Three 
light dashes suggest the brilliance 
Mickey’s brain. His coat tails 
own tail swing out space show his 
animation, and laughs with the side 
his mouth that laugh, too. 

All this with very few black lines 


masterpiece well planned expression.” 


and spots white paper. colors 
all. The artist knows that black and 
white make snappy, brilliant combina- 
tion which attracts the eye sharp con- 
trast, just sudden noises startle the ear. 
deliberately limits himself these 
simple elements. 

With sharp pointed brush swings 
the whole left foot with three strokes, 
varying width only brush stroke 
can. Each finger made with single 
expressive line. Mickey’s grin beauti- 
fully designed. Cover all but his mouth 
and see the force and grace the pat- 
tern. This shows the freedom which 
comes only with great skill, due prac- 
tice and power. Japanese artists have ac- 
quired this skill centuries brush 


drawing. Americans are just begin- 
ning realize the subtle 
power brush technique. 

Notice the large black spots for ears 
and top the head, the foreshortened 
eyes and tip nose, black arms and legs 
give structure, and the black coat for 
style. See how amusingly the circle and 
ellipse are repeated for ears, eyes, nose, 
buttons, tip wand and shoes. short, 
easy jumping rope riding bicycle, 
and is, but remember that even 
walking was difficult first 
nothing well until learn how. 
Mickey Mouse masterpiece the 
field well designed fun. work 
art. 
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Making the World Live 


material for play project, 
either for small children older boys 
and girls, the making the World 
Live creatively delight any par- 
ticipant. may started and used 
for, the development class, 
may the self-expression individ- 
ual— means and 
modeling mere everyday “old news- 

With basin water, sheets old 
newspapers, some poster colors, and 
large empty sand-tray, any one may work 
wonders creation. Guided teach- 
er, may quickly make toy, which 
will prove increasingly interesting used 
education material for other projects and 
for many diverse story hours. 

The method very easy. consists 
dipping bit old newspaper into 
basin water, wringing dry and 
squeezing soft pulp. This pulp 
any child may mold and model 
were soft dough clay, opening out 
the paper after wrung dry. Placing 
hands and pulp the sand-table, one 
may form with fingers—even very 
young, inexpert fingers such things 
mountains volcanoes, and many paper 
“earth forms” that can combined 
when thoroughly dried out. 


PATTEN BEARD 


Norwalk, Connecticut 


These units, combined 
bined form landscapes upon the sand- 
tray, create more less perfectly the 
formations the Earth Which 
Live, giving the physical land forma- 
tions cape, isthmus, island, peninsula 
any feature illustrated. 


Units, made random small chil- 
dren, may used later suggest 
some desired physical form; these rough 
pieces molded newspaper are often ir- 
regular their base, and this very irreg- 
ularity will make for varied shore lines 
sea river. 


the first step the children 
merely wet the paper and model set 
the desired land formations, each do- 
ing this creatively may see it. 

The paper then allowed dry, say 
for day. 


Then with paints each may color his 
dry work sees fit, applying, 
art lesson, that which has observed. 
Many, many units may thus made. 
Flat rolling bits are used represent 
lowlands valleys between mountain 
ranges. plateau easily illustrated, 


and even long lines irregular moun- 
tain chains may constructed from 
larger newspaper sheets. Any teacher 
who tries this will find mine play 
material right here. And when dry, and 
allowed dry again thoroughly after 
painting, the units keep their shape. 


When the painted units have dried, the 
World Live may assembled 
the manner game. For example, 
ribbon river may pictured 
combining units indicate its long de- 
vious windings, with points land jut- 
ting out into and with islands mid- 
stream. And its smaller end, placed 
the mountains, will indicate its rising 
and winding down from, some high 
mountain source. 


Much realism added the sand-tray 
painted, deep sea blue, course. 
this units show well. Rivers and 
other blue watercourses become the more 
evident; lakes chains lakes appear 
suggestively right color, with the sur- 
rounding sea should the whole 
picturing big blue ocean, with bays and 
inlets, and the other features land and 
water which such landscape would 


hold. 
(Continued page 59) 


ONE UNIT THE WORLD BUILDER 
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READING LESSON SCIENCE 


ALICE HANTHORN 
Principal, Observation School, Cleveland 


SEED BABIES 
Seed babies are flying. 


Some have white wings. 


They fly high and far. 
Some have sharp burrs. 


They cling our clothes. 
Some are seed pods. 
All are ripe and dry. 


SOMETHING 


Find milkweed pod cat tail thistle. Open the pod, tear 
the cat tail apart blow the thistle. See the seeds they fly the 
air. The fluffy wings scatter the seeds far away. you know why? 


Study some burrs. Open one and find the seeds inside. Feel the 
prickles. Press one into your sweater. Now try pull out. How 
the burrs help scatter these seeds? 


Look for seed pods. Open the pods. How will these seeds get 
scattered? 


Problems— Who Will Solve Them? 


(To read the children and solved orally) 


Mary found cat tails and Frank found cat tails. They both found 
tails. 


Yesterday brown burrs stuck Jack’s stocking and were his 
coat. How many burrs were there? 


This afternoon seeds were flying. bird ate How many were 
left? 


Put the Right Word Guess This Riddle 

scatter—wings—blow—prickles 

round and brown. 

the seeds far away. The wind carries far away. 
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Activity 


Origin the Study 
the first days the school 


year the children were encouraged tell 
discuss their experiences the sum- 
mer vacation. found that one child 
had visited his grandparents’ dairy farm 
New Hampshire and had interesting 
information contribute his class- 
mates. Many others had been farms 
different kinds. discussion followed, 
comparing the various farms, until the 
interest centered about cows, milk, 
dairying. Many questions were asked 
which could used for stimulating fur- 
ther discussions. These listed fol- 
lows: 


You Know 


How the cows are cleaned before being 
milked? 

Why they must cleaned? 

How much milk cow gives day? 

What silage is? 

What used the floors the 
stalls? 

Why they sometimes remove cows’ 
horns? 

That cows should rest before they are 
milked? 

Why milk should strained many 
times? 

Why cream costs more than milk? 

What cream is? 

How butter made? 

Why cows are sometimes not allowed 
graze the pasture? 

How long calves stay with their moth- 
ers? 

The meaning pasteurizing milk? 

Why milk called the most nearly 
perfect food? 

What cow’s cud is? 

What kind cow gives the most milk? 

What kind cow gives the richest 
milk? 

Why there should many windows 
cow barn? 


then planned how should 
obtain the necessary 
answering our questions. decided 
that visit farm would very help- 
ful. visited Vine Hill Farm which 
near our school. Before went 
carefully reviewed our questions the 
chart. The visit proved very worth while, 
and the next morning held confer- 
ence for the purpose discussing our 
visit. Many the questions could 


LILA STANNARD 


West Hartford, Connecticut 


answered. Our answers formulated 
into sentences which were written the 
blackboard make story about “Our 
Trip Vine Hill Farm.” This story was 
transferred large chart paper and used 
part the daily reading activities. 
The chart was follows: 


Our Trip Vine Hill Farm 
walked Vine Hill Farm. 


Miss Pease went with us. 

saw the cows the stanchions. 

One cow was lying down. 

The farmer fed the cows their supper. 

Each cow had water cup. 

saw the bulls their pens. 

saw two calves one pen. 

saw the hay-chute. 

went the milk room. 

Here saw how the milk cooled. 

was put into cans taken the 
dairy. 

Everything was very clean. 

Outside the barn were two silos. 

One was being filled with corn. 


children expressed desire 
build model dairy barn which the 
teacher had hoped they would want 
do. Plans for the construction work 
were made. Materials, design, and loca- 
tion were considered, for which commit- 
tees were chosen. Each morning con- 
ference period was held for the purpose 
discussing and checking the progress 
the work the barn. The activities 
these committees consisted building 


the frame the barn, working the 
fence the barnyard, jigsawing cows 
and building stanchions. Laths and heavy 
paper were used for the barn. hay- 
loft, which clover and hay were put, 
was made over the stanchions. silo 
was built which corn silage was stored. 
third-grade boy came and explained 
how silo filled. 

The barn had many windows. 

The inside the barn was painted 
white; the outside, red with green trim- 
mings. 

the barn was nearing completion 
the children suggested the building 
highway leading city where milk 
could sold and delivered. large pic- 
ture landscape was painted form 
the background this highway. The 
committee work was extended include 
this construction. toy milk truck, be- 
longing one the children, was used 
the highway. 

was then necessary find out all 
that could about dairy, and again 
made trip, going nearby pas- 
teurizing plant. learned great deal 
about dairy which recorded upon 
another large chart. was follows: 


went Mr. King’s dairy. 

saw the milk the pasteurizer. 

saw the milk cooled. 

The milk was put into bottles. 

Caps were put each bottle. 

The full bottles were put into cool 
room. 

saw the bottles washed. 
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SEARCHING FOR STORIES ABOUT MILK 
THE FARM 


Mrs. King gave each bottle 
chocolate milk. 


book about milk was made 
containing stories and pictures illus- 
trate each story. contained fifteen 
pages. The different titles these in- 
formational stories were: 


Page Who uses milk? 
Page Why use milk. 


Page Animals that drink milk. 
Page Animals that give milk. 
Page How use milk. 
Page What get milk from. 
Page Who cares for the cow? 
Page What the cow eats. 


Page Care the milk. 
Page 10. How the milk gets the city. 
Page 11. Our trip the dairy. 
Page 12. Care the milk home. 
Page 13. Making butter. 
Page 14. Kinds milk: 
evaporated, condensed, raw, 
pasteurized, and buttermilk. 
Page 15. Our party. 

Each child kept scrap book his 
own which was his collection 
tures and original stories. The pictures 
were clipped from periodicals. The sto- 
ries were dictated the child the 
teacher, and these she compiled for him 
copy into the scr book. 


the bulletin board there were 
pictures showing the different breeds 


cows: Holstein, Ayrshire, Guern- 
sey and Shorthorns. The children learned 
from these distinguish one breed 
cows from the others their color and 
size. They also compared them accord- 
ing richness and amount milk pro- 
duced. This information was recorded 
strips manila tag and placed be- 
neath each picture: 


Jersey Cows 


Jersey cows came from some islands 
called Channel Islands. 

Islands are land out the ocean. 

French people lived these islands. 

Jersey cows are smaller than other 
cows. 

The color Jersey cows reddish 
tan. 

They produce very rich milk. 

Rich milk has lot cream it. 


Guernsey Cows 

Guernsey cows came from the 
nel Islands, too. 

The Guernsey cows are than 
Jersey cows. 

They are reddish tan with white spots. 

The Guernsey cows give more milk 
than the Jersey cows. 

not rich the Jersey’s milk. 


Holstein Cows 


Holstein cows came from Holland. 

Dutch people live Holland. 

Our farmers have Holstein cows. 

They are black and white. 

Holstein cows produce more milk than 
other cows. 


Their milk not rich other 
milk. 


Ayrshire Cows 


Ayrshire cows came from Scotland. 

Scotland country near the Chan- 
nel Islands. 

Ayrshire cows are white with reddish 
brown spots. 

They are large the Guernsey 
cows. 

Their milk very rich, too. 


Shorthorns 


Shorthorn cows came from England. 

England country across the ocean. 

near Scotland. 

Shorthorns are very large and heavy 
cows. 

Their horns are very short. 

Shorthorns give meat. 


The teacher and the children listed 
animals which give milk their young, 
the pig, horse, sheep, dog, cat, goat, 
squirrel, rabbit, etc. 


the reading period the 
children were helped discover informa- 
tion about “How People other Coun- 
tries Obtain Milk”: 


Holstein Cows Holland 


Water Buffalo and Zebra India 

Llama South America 

Camel Africa 

Donkey Arabia and South America 

Goat United States, Switzerland 

Reindeer Cold countries the North, 
Alaska, Greenland, Siberia, Lapland, 
etc. 

Yak Tibet 


Horse Russia 


Tue Connecticut Dairy and Food 
Council furnished with some very 
fine illustrative materials. 

The children were led discuss the 
kinds food that cows must fed for 
producing milk. collection grains 
was made. These were listed chart 


called for the Cow”: 


summer cows eat green grass. 

They drink clean water. 

Cows must eat grain. 

The grains are oats and barley. 

winter they eat silage. 

Corn and peas are put the silo. 

Cows eat hay. 

Hay dried grass. 

Millet, alfalfa and clover make good 
hay. 


experimented with the grains 
planting them, and watching them grow. 

Health Book was made which con- 
tained collection pictures represent- 
ing foods made with milk and served 
with milk cream. Menus were made 
for well balanced meals and containing 
proper diet. 

While discussing the ways which 
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many these foods are made and used, mother cow. 
planned make butter. This activ- What (Calf) 
ity was carried out and recorded, the 

teacher leading the children express big. 


the following: 


bought pint cream. 

put the cream quart 
jar. 

shook until the butter 
came. 

sang the song, “Come, 
Butter, Come.” 

drained off the butter- 
milk. 

washed the butter three 


times. 

put some salt the 
butter. 

ate the butter crack- 
ers 


drank the buttermilk. 
Some children liked it. 
Some did not like it. 


While were laying our 
plans for making butter was 
suggested that have party 
and invite the mothers and our 
principal; planned use 
the butter part the re- 
freshments, and make cocoa. 
The party was given the day 
after the butter was made. Co- 
coa was served with saltines 
which the butter was spread. 
The children participated all 
the preparations. 


Program Entertainment 
Given the Party 


Trip the farm ....... Joe 
Sun Hill Farm (the one 

built the class) Norman 
The Cows’ Food Raymond 
Reading the Class 

Book ........ Children 
Silent Reading: Questions 

the Board The Class 
Riddles Asked the Moth- 


Cows live me. 


live the cold north. 

eat moss. 

give people milk. 

You see picture 
Christmas time. 

What (Reindeer) 


eat grass and hay. 
big. 

live the country. 
You drink milk. 
a——. (Cow) 


Health Rules Made the 
Children with Pictures 
Illustrate Them 


Drink More Milk and 
Fit. 

Drink plenty Water. 

Vegetables. 

Eat More Fruit. 

Bathe Often. 

Clean Your Teeth 
Least Twice Day. 

Play Out-Of-Doors Part 
Each Day. 


study milk was 
correlated with the school sub- 
jects follows: 


Reading 


Many worth while reading 


principal purpose for making 
this study. 

All available books the 
classroom, the school library, 
and the public library were 
searched for information. This 
aroused interest reading. 
the stories were found and 


THE BARN AND SILO CONSTRUCTED THE SECOND GRADE, read they were listed 
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Poem, “The Friendly Cow” ..... Billy What (Barn) 
Spelling Match ............ The Class 
Song, Butter, Come”. The Class live hot country. 


big. 


Tue following are the Riddles and give people milk. 
Health Rules, the eighth and ninth num- have hump back. 


bers our program: 


Riddles 
yellow. 
not very hard. 
You eat bread. 


What (Butter) 


baby. 
have four legs. 


drink milk. 
mother has milk for me. 


What (Camel) 


grow the field. 

green. 

help make milk. 
Cows eat me. 
Goats like me, too. 
What (Grass) 


like green grass. 

smaller than camel. 
smaller than cow. 

smaller than deer. 


liography form. 

The children were able 
read well the stories recorded all the 
charts which have been mentioned. 
extensive vocabulary was developed from 
the various reading activities: 


The Vocabulary 


pasteurize grain home farm 
Holstein silage butter riddle 
Jersey stanchion kinds health 
party pictures 
Ayrshire floor trip walked 
Shorthorn eats supper 
much care city bulls 
pens clean dairy silo 
summer winter water oats 
barley alfalfa millet corn 
clover salt bottles 
washed pasteurizer calves stalls 
horns rest strained cream 


graze 


experiences developed the 
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From the trips and other activities 


which the class participated, 
stories grew. Copies these stories were 
made for individual books and the class 
book. 

Oral expression was given freely dur- 
ing the daily conference period. 

Daily bulletins were compiled. 

Letters thanks were written the 
dairy and farm owners whom had 
visited. 

Invitations the party were written. 

Poem study, “The Friendly Cow” 
Stevenson. 

Picture study, “Escaped 

Riddles were made the class. 


Music 


From Songs Childhood Giddings, 
Baldwin, Earhart, Newton (Ginn) 
“Driving Home the Cows”, 133 
140 Folk-Songs Davison Surette 
(Schirmer) 
“The No. 


Introductory Music Giddings, Bald- 
win, Earhart, Newton (Ginn) 
“Little Seeds”, 


Progressive Music Book Parker, Mc- 
Conathy, Birge, Miessner (Silver) 
“The Mooley Cow”, 
“The 
140 
the Hay”, 132 


Art 


various ways there was opportunity 

for art expression: 

Illustrations for individual books. 

Original illustrations for original sto- 
ries. 

Pictures drawn things seen our 
trips the dairy and the farm. 
Cows drawn thin wood, cut out 

with coping saws and painted. 

Construction the dairy barn and 
silo. 

Painting the barn red with green roof 
and trimmings outside and white 
inside. 

Landscape painting used for back- 


ground for the highway leading 
from the farm the city. 

Covers designed and made for scrap 
books. 

Health Posters. 

menus. 

Designing and constructing houses 
the city street where milk was de- 
livered. 

Designing and making party invita- 
tions. 

Picture study, “Escaped Cow” 


Spelling and Writing 


The need for learning spell words 
for original stories and the need im- 
proving hand writing were realized 
both the teacher and pupils. 

This spelling list grew out the 
study: 


cow grass floor oats 
barn hay clean farm water 
silo grain dairy 
silage milk rich corn care 


Other words which they learned 
recognize were listed and kept the 
blackboard which they could refer 
their need arose. 


History and Geography 


Milk other countries. 

Animals that are used for milk 
other countries. 

Modern methods handling and mak- 
ing butter. 

Milk now compared with primitive 
times. 

Location map and globe other 
countries mentioned during the study. 


Number Work 


Measuring the contents for the recipes 
for cocoa, buying milk, etc., pt., 
pt. 
United States money, price milk 
and cream. 

Building: learned use the ruler, 
inch, foot, yard. 

How many cups pint and 
quart? 

Weights: 14, and butter. 

One step problems originated. 

Number facts drilled upon the need 


arose order for the children solve 
their problems. 


Science 


Bringing soil for planting seeds. 

Planting seeds. 

Care plants that grew. 

Silage was brought and examined. 

Hay was brought and studied. 

Making butter. 

Observing how cream changes but- 
ter. 

Use salt. 

Observing pasteurization process the 
dairy. 

Learned meaning and use butter- 
milk. 

Learned that materials used recipe 
vary amounts according the mate- 
rials used. 

Bringing recipes from home and choos- 
ing the one best use. 

Making cocoa (heating process, the 
right point). 


Habits and Attitudes Derived from 
this Study 


Appreciation the value milk 
food, the people who work 
make possible for have 
milk, and animals which pro- 
duce milk for our daily uses. 


Initiative and observation developed 
from the trips taken. 


Planning, executing 
and judging resulted from building 
the dairy farm, and making butter 
and cocoa and class book. 


Study habits developed through 
reading, pictures, stories, poems, 
and questions asked and answered. 

More skillful handling tools re- 
sulted from construction work. 

More skillful use care mate- 


rials developed through the art 
work. 


Respect and courtesy were shown 
visitors, classmates and the teacher. 


Habits safety use tools. 


The class experiences with the 
other classes giving exhibit 
their work the school library 
and presenting assembly pro- 
gram. 


to 
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Play Game 


the children the lower 
grades hear say, play game!” 
there always enthusiastic response for 
means arithmetic game, and some- 
times arithmetic does seem humdrum. 

use the blackboard for these games 
and welcome suggestions from the chil- 
dren. 


NELL ADAMS 


Miss Harker’s School, Palo Alto, California 


hot day, swimming pool. 

Combinations addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, division are written 
the path steps. 


Below drawn the ocean. Each child, 
turn, writes the answers the board. 
gets them all right, draws pic- 
ture himself on, the castle, but 
fails once, falls into the briny 
deep! 
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The Approach 
Attitude Building 


ETHEL DUNCAN 


Girard College, Philadelphia 


“THE ACTIVITY THAT MAKES THE BOYS AGOG WITH EXCITEMENT TRIP EUROPE AND 


THE BRITISH 


our classes small boys 
Girard College* have program 
neatly labeled “Education for Under- 
standing Between Peoples.” Instead 
have tried make use those “regu- 
lar opportunities for the practice sym- 
pathetic attitudes which arise any 
classroom.” quote from the March, 
1935, issue Progressive Education. 

acquainting the children with the 
uses and values adjectives has 
seemed best make the subject inci- 
dental the writing story, poem 
play. like manner appreciation 
cultural differences has become inci- 
dental living together one large 
family Girard College where have 
enrolled seventeen hundred and fifty boys 
ranging age from six eighteen years. 
three upper-fifth-grade classes, total- 
ing ninety-one boys this term, there are 
children Italian parentage, those with 


*An elementary school and high school for 
boys Philadelphia. 


Miss Duncan says, project de- 
scribed this article fifth-grade 
study, but obvious that similar tech- 
niques can applied earlier grades. 
There for young children growing 
body material for teaching apprecia- 
tion the various cultures that con- 
tribute our American culture. The 
primary child will meet with experiences 
similar those encountered the older 
child and the basis understanding be- 
tween peoples may laid the first 


Russian background, German, 
Polish, English, Scottish, Irish heri- 
tage; and there are few Jewish boys. 
What more natural than draw upon 
their varied cultural backgrounds for the 
enrichment our experiences school 
and out it? The word foreign does 
not connote inferior but suggests, 


rather, opportunity widen our hor- 

Five bits writing chosen from the 
children’s papers will serve show how 
draw upon wealth experience 
deeply rooted the emotional life 


the child: 


Deliverance 


Pesach the Hebrew tongue, 

That day great rejoicing, 

Started those early days 

Those days when the world was young. 


those cakes unleavened bread! 
They seem say, 

“With us, with us, 

With celebrate Pesach!” 


Stanley Sclarenco 


Polish Salt Mines 


Before father married mother, 
worked the salt mines Poland. 
When father came over the 


AS 


United States, brought some salt 
with him. mother still keeps the 
salt cedar chest. She puts the cedar 
chest her bureau drawer. 


Bernard Majikes 


Hanukkah Lights 


Twinkle, twinkle little light 
Glowing small 

But always bright 

Standing golden menorah! 


One light, two lights, three lights, four, 
Growing daily more and more; 

Five lights, six lights, seven, eight, 
Adventurous stories they relate. 


Stanley Sclarenco 


Lace 


Italians are noted especially for lace. 
They make beautiful collars, cuffs and 
petticoats. mother makes very beau- 
tiful lace. Every time have nothing 
watch the women make very 
beautiful lace. lady was trying 
teach how it, but get mixed 
up. But think it’s lots fun making 
it. will ask mother make 
some and send here. 


Joseph DeVirgilio 


Fig Trees 


fig trees the back yard. When 
visit grandfather, get figs and bring 
them home. grandfather and grand- 
mother are very fond figs and 


Michael Vito Boffa 


said that this drawing upon 
varied backgrounds incidental mat- 
ter, and is. The activity that makes 
the boys agog with excitement Trip 
Europe and the British Isles. the 
simple device making passports and 
visas complete seriousness, watching 
the papers for shipping news and pack- 
ing suitcase even such details 
extra neckties and films for camera, 
our trip becomes actual experience and 
not the pale ghost journey. Last 
term boy his own volition paid 
visit the Danish Consul, 
month the Danish Consul return paid 
visit our school and gave delight- 
ful talk about Denmark the boys as- 
sembled the auditorium. 

the living this trip that op- 
portunities most frequently arise for 
practicing sympathetic attitudes, for the 
expression confidence and pride 
background, for appreciation cul- 
tures other than that the dominant 
group. 

“Choose that country which you 
would most like visit,” the teacher 
says the children. 

“I'm going some boys 
shout immediately. 

going Italy!” 
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There nearly always more less 
dormant interest that called forth 
once. 

pursuing this interest the boys read 
books travel, collect pictures and news 
items, and unearth from 
boxes, and bureau drawers home, all 
sorts treasures. Moving pictures as- 
sume new value; drawing classes offer 
opportunity make pictures scenes 
abroad and costumes European peo- 
ples. school posseses lantern for the 
projection slides, the children can make 
their own slides and write travel talk 
accompany them. This proved 
one the most successful devices 
employed. Coin collections begin 
trickle into our classrooms; boys become 
interested writing letters relatives 
Europe and have several instances, 
with the aid teachers, written letters 
Italian, French and German. The 
music and poetry another 
comes something strangely one’s own 
well the world’s. 

Plays and auditorium talks may offer 
further opportunity for living the trip. 
thinking boy who last year as- 
tonished every one giving one-man 
show the subject Russia. was 
dull all felt that, and his 
corroborated our feelings about him. 
He, too, knew that was dull boy. 
sat corner and acted dull. But 
became dynamo energy the 
subject Russia. had Russian 
blouse embroidered his mother. 
wore the platform talked elo- 
quently, ungrammatically, about the 
new Russia. had exhibit fas- 
cinating wooden toys, newspapers, pre- 
revolution paper money. became 
personality from that morning on. 


products country should 
usually source pride, and acting 
upon this assumption, tell the boys that 
they may buy about $100.00 worth 
gifts while traveling abroad but, any 
traveler would inclined do, they 
must choose those things for which 
particular country famous. The news- 
papers, their geography books, and home 
talk all contribute the selection 
these gifts. have seen boys glow with 
pride over the mention fine Irish-linen 
tablecloths simply because their mothers 
and fathers were born Ireland. 
find that there are beautiful Italian lin- 
ens, too, and Russian linens all lovely, 
yet with difference. 

They decide buy some fine china 
for their mothers and learn that 
France produces lovely and 
does England and does Germany 
and does Italy. They are all beautiful 
but different. Such books as, Made 
Russia, William White, and Made 
France, Made England, and Made 


Germany and Made Austria 
Susan Smith, are full valuable material 
for study the arts and crafts 
other lands. 

One feature our program this year 
was exhibition home treasures. In- 
vitations and large poster made the 
art classes announced that certain 
day would glad show visitors 
the things had brought from home. 
glance the following list articles 
that appeared the exhibit will show 
the range their interests: 


Italian passport 
hand-carved German cooky-cutter 
Irish tea cosy 

Italian lace 

wooden box from Poland 
Armenian dictionary 

cup and saucer from Germany 
wooden toys from Russia 
embroidered Russian blouse 
wooden shoes from France 
heather from Scotland 
Irish-linen handkerchief 
Hebrew books 

French books 

German books 

Italian newspapers 
Czechoslovakian prayer book 
coins from all lands 

stamps 

Polish calendar 

Polish peasant costume 
letters from Italy 


graded course art apprecia- 
tion can made function similarly. 
fine thing know that the coun- 
try from which your people sprang was 
also the home Leonardo Vinci, 
Raphael, and Correggio. The boys be- 
come deeply interested discovering the 
origins the music their school song 
books. Every country finds some expres- 
sion itself this art but learn that 
Germany has given much the great- 
est music the world to-day. 

see how many famous people 
can find who were natives the 
country intend visit,” the teacher 
suggests. have never found any boys 
yet who did not like make lists lists 
ball players, movie stars, radio pro- 
grams, even lists teachers. The list 
Famous Persons which, itself, may 
considered merely bait, leads them into 
many interesting discoveries and cannot 
fail counteract feelings inferiority. 

have sometimes noted desire dis- 
claim knowledge foreign language. 
simple matter convert this atti- 
tude into one pride accomplish- 
ment. 

The boys are delighted hear re- 
cite Die Lorelei German when talk 
about the Rhine River. They are even 
tolerant singing little German 
song. The children who can exchange 
few remarks with German are in- 
ordinately proud the fact. 
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Immediately boys begin volunteer 
exhibition similar skills Italian, 
books put out the five-and-ten-cent 
stores How Speak Italian, How 
Speak Spanish, How Speak French, 
enjoy tremendous popularity. The boys 
return from Saturday home laden 
with books written German, Italian, 
French, Hebrew, with lace from Italy, 
shamrocks from Ireland, old glass from 
Hungary, and bursting with tales 
other lands related parents grand- 
parents. 


Dialects and Nicknames 


poetry reading find 
that the works Daly Italian 
dialect appeal very strongly the boys. 
There always the chance, however, that 
some Italian boy going feel that 
being laughed at, rather than laughed 
with, such poem Greata 
Basaball especially since the author 
has the Italian narrator the incident 
refer himself “Dago.” 

Before reading this humorous poem 
the boys have talk about nicknames 
and their origins. discover that 
nickname usually springs from friendly 
regard. talk about boys’ nicknames. 
realize that people from the United 
States general and from New England 
particular are called Yankees. Then 
explain that the word “Dago” nick- 
name for Italians came into use through 
the mistake American sailors who as- 
sociated Diego, Santiago, and other sim- 
ilar names and ports with Spaniards and 
Italians. 

Similarly with the peculiarities dia- 
lect. showing how, even within one’s 
own country, the accent varies that 
have the New England accent, the 
Southern, the Hoosier, the Pennsylvania- 
German, can point understandable 
differences the speech people from 
other countries. explain how their 
American accent would immediately 
recognized English-speaking countries 
abroad and how could detected even 
they partially mastered foreign tongues. 

Though have rare instances seen 
cloud resentment pass over boy’s 
face even after had prefaced the read- 
ing Greata Basaball with such 
discussions these, have never failed 
see give way affectionate re- 
gard for the picturesque Italian dialect 
regard such the boy with the 
Scottish blood feels for little rhyme 
which children Scotland sing when 
they place their hands behind their backs 
and ask their playmates guess the hand 
that holds the knickknack: 


Nievie, nievie, nicknack 

Which hand will tak’? 

Tak’ the richt, tak’ the wrang, 

all know this rhyme and may chant 
over almost any time. 
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Soon the Italian boys are immune 
hurt from nicknames and are more 
suspicious intended insult matters 
dialect than the Scotchman when 
told Scotch joke. can never think 
the Daly poem have been mentioning 
without recalling Italian boy named 
Cascardo who had very fine dramatic 
sense. memorized the poem for 
assembly program. Dressed colorful 
costume recited that poem had 
never been recited before. And the boys 
tell that Cascardo, who was the 
fifth grade three years ago, can still 
prevailed upon recite Greata 
Basaball when the boys gather around 
the camp fire during vacation time. 


Matter Capitals 


illustration the incidental 
approach the matter prejudices 
might mention the case the word Ne- 
gro which appears our McCall Spell- 
ing Book without the dignity capi- 
tal never make issue this. 
Instead tell the boys take their pen- 
cross out the small and substi- 
error. They never see any reason for 
questioning this since Italian, Spanish 
and German are all capitalized or, 
you wish split hairs over it, 
Caucasian. 

the will Stephen Girard, colored 
races are excluded from the school, but 
for that matter are girls, are the 
rich, are the New England born, 
the western born. says specifically 
that “poor, male, white orphans” 
Pennsylvania are enjoy the benefits 
the school. Opportunities present them- 
selves, nevertheless, for 
evaluation the Negro and his contribu- 
tions our present-day world. Again 
has seemed best accept him 
human being first only incident- 
ally asa Negro. For example, poetry 
class might wish introduce the work 
Paul Laurence Dunbar. would never 
present him first Negro for fear they 
could not see him true perspective. 
present him youth with the gift 
poetry, boy with talent that was 
bound find expression, that overcame 
obstacles, poet who wrote frequently 
the dialects uhe South. Quite cas- 
ually mention the end story 
that was Negro. Then read his 
Song Summer and the boys are 
charmed its soft melody, its humor, its 
vacation spirit. takes its place with the 
dialect poems Italy, Scotland, Ireland, 
and Germany. 

once used similar technique 
biography study dealing with Dr. George 
Carver Tuskegee. described his 
struggle for education. told how 
owned one book speller which 
learned heart. All this they were 
predisposed admire, not emulate, 
through acquaintance with the life 


stories Abraham Lincoln and others. 
told his experiments with sweet po- 
tatoes, peanuts and pecans, the hun- 
dreds products had extracted from 
them. Perhaps linoleum, woodstains and 
lard did not move the boys emotionally, 
but caramels and chocolates did and 
when had brought hero through 
hardships victory, from poverty and 
obscurity speech before the House 
Representatives and the Springarn 
Medal, the boys were ready cry 
More!” the Congressmen had 
done when Dr. Carver spoke. Then 
passed the book Bul- 
lock’s Spite Handicaps let 
them see Dr. picture. Some were 
surprised note that was Negro, 
but passed this off impor- 
tance one way the other. 


The boys wanted write him. 
amusing thing happened. wanted the 
letters credit us. would not 
tolerate any misspelled words, careless 
writing poor sentences. fact ruled 
out all the really entertaining features 
children’s letters the raw.” 
dawdled over them for days. Finally 
thought would excellent idea 
have them recopied ink; passed 
them over the penmanship teacher. 


That day the boys came bursting 
with big news. “Anderson has letter 
from Dr. Carver!” they said. 


“What!” exclaimed, “Not really 
from Dr. Carver!” 


“Yes, from Tuskegee, Alabama!” 


And was. Anderson, impatient 
delays, was already communication 
with Dr. Carver, who had sent him some 
leaflets about the potatoes, peanuts, and 
pecans. 


With decidedly flat feeling sent 
the rest the letters Dr. Carver who 
replied very courteously and with evi- 
dent enjoyment the whole thing. 
said that was just about leave for 
lecture tour when the package let- 
ters came, that had thrust them into 
his suitcase and had enjoyed them 
throughout the trip. Two the letters 
follow: 


Dear Dr. Carver: 


have heard all about your thrilling 
experience and how you found 
many uses for The Three P’s, which 
are potatoes, peanuts, and pecans. 
have congratulate you for being 
patient. happens this moment 
the best health. you happen 
have any photographs yourself 
hand our class would you send 
one them. wish you luck and 
happiness. 


Sincerely, 


Leonard Berger, 
(Continued page 26) 
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(Continued from page 


steamship lines and travel agencies lead 
profitable discussion periods, and the 
Weather Bureau reports make the Aleu- 
tian Islands important reality. card 
catalogue books and magazines the 
desk very helpful and devel- 
ops into ordinarily neglected branch 
education. The children will not later 
among the large majority who have 
ask assistance from librarians. 


Tue perfect teacher history and 
geography lives between pages and 
Edward Yeomans’ Shackled Youth. 
For fear that you might not read every 
word the original there were syn- 
opsis given here, shall only say that the 
teacher sums the entire philosophy 
education from Rousseau.to Dewey 
the following text used basis 
for the attitude teachers and parents 
towards child: “AND SHALL 
LIKE TREE, PLANTED THE 
RIVERS WATER, THAT 
BRINGETH FORTH HIS FRUIT 
HIS SEASON.” 


When you have read those pages re- 
ferred to, you will keep on, then back 


the beginning and read the whole 
book. 


j 
> 


HAPPENINGS OLD TROY “EXPERIENCED” BOSTON YARD 


children can inspiringly started 
their way early enough with passion 
for the five W’s When? Where? 
Who? Why? What? —the correct at- 
titude toward the Social Studies may 
well lead them into such successful life 
careers are found exploring expedi- 
tions, tourist agencies, exportation and 
transportation companies, packing 
houses, publishers, banks, positions the 
Customs, geological survey, Coast and 


Geodetic Survey, Bureau Agricultural 
Economics, Division Maps the Li- 
brary Congress, and the diplomatic 
service. examination the Congres- 
sional Directory will reveal many oppor- 
tunities not here listed. 

Rightly studied, have the fusion 
educational subjects the vital element 
training for national and international 
citizenship the realization the ideal 
“Unity Diversity.” 


The Incidental Approach 
Attitude Building 


(Continued from page 24) 
Dear Dr. Carver: 


With pleasure write you and 
thank you for your help the na- 
tion. Our teacher read about your 
life book called Spite Hand- 
icaps. are glad you won the 
Springarn Medal 1923. know 
you are great wizard plant sci- 
ence. I’m Girard College. When 
ogist. hope will have Dr. front 
name. 

Sincerely yours, 


Richard James Green, 


You may interested know 
how the poems about Passover and Han- 


ukkah happened written. Instead 
ignoring the great Jewish festivals 
will sometimes ask whether there are any 
boys the class who can tell about 
Hanukkah and Pesach. myself, will 
tell about being invited Passover 
Feast New York and will ask the 
boys who are capable doing help 
explaining the symbolism that 
ceremonial feast. The rest the boys, 
who have been carefully instructed 
the stories the Old Testament, always 
seem bit amazed find their Bible 
stories translated into Jewish festival. 
Boys who are beginning their instruc- 
tion from the Rabbi have given enlight- 
ening talks the class the 
difference between the Jewish and He- 
brew languages, concerning festivals and 


customs, and frequently have papers 
written. 


the cause much prej- 
udice lies restricted outlook but the 
regular activities any classroom offer 
ample opportunity for better view. 
suppose everything can carried ex- 
cess, and ever since that day when dis- 
covered Plymouth Rock American 
class suffering from inferiority 
complex and inventing Dutch grand- 
mother, have tried keep balance 
these matters. let the boys understand, 
incidentally, too, that their ancestors 
came here the Mayflower nothing 
ashamed of. 


This paper was presented the regional 
conference the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation New York City, November 23, 1935. 
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like green grass. 

smaller than camel. 

smaller than cow. 

smaller than deer. 
milk makes good cheese. 
What 


big. 
Cows live me. 
Cows sleep me. 


Men keep very clean. 
What 
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live hot country. 
big. 
give people milk. 
What 


... (From Study Milk”, page 15) 


live the cold north. 
eat moss. 


give people milk. 


You see picture Christmas time. 
What 
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Summer vacation over. The twins, Sue and Bob, need things for 
school. Their father and mother have been earning and saving money 
buy them. Other people have been working grow these things, make 
them, send them, sell them. Here are some the things and some 
the people. 
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SUN FLOWER 


GOLDEN ROD 


TWO FLOWERS AND TWO GRASSES 
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Stories for Children 
Tiny Timothy Thimble 


MARGARET WISE 
North Weymouth, Massachusetts 


rue land tiny people 
there was tiny school. was just 
tiny enough fit tiny boys and girls 
who lived the little village. There 
were tiny desks and chairs, tiny 
blackboards, tiny, tiny pieces 
chalk, and tiny books read. 
There was tiny teacher, too, 
help them. 

There were many tiny children 
the room. The teacher was very 
fond them. She taught them 
arithmetic, spelling, writing, and all 
the other things you learn school. 
Together they had many good 
times. fact they were happy 
that all their work seemed easy. 


They were all happy but one 
boy. This was Timothy Thimble. 
was called Timothy Thimble 
because always wore silver 
thimble for hat. Now Timothy 
was really fine boy, but one thing 
made him unhappy; Timothy was 
careless. was careless about his 
hands. They were almost always 
dirty. 

There were many things, 
course, which could not 
his hands were dirty. The teacher 
would not let him collect papers, 
pass out books, help cut and 
paste pictures for posters. Timothy 
felt badly about this, but just 
couldn’t seem keep his hands 
clean. You can imagine how his 
papers looked, too. one can 
have neat papers and dirty hands 
the same time. These things, 
though, were all very small things 
compared one other thing Tim- 
othy had not yet been able do. 

These tiny people lived near the 
fairies. What kind houses 
you suppose the fairies had? 

always think the fairies 
living the flowers, and, course, 
only tidy people live there. The 
fairies were very tidy very 


The editor asked Miss Wise tell how 
she came write and use “Tiny Tim- 
othy Thimble.” Here her answer: 


our third grade had problem. 
Our wardrobes were not large enough 
accommodate the class. Consequently 
coats and hats were often found the 
floor. The wardrobes were unsightly. 
There was scramble the end every 
session find clothes. Since the rest 
our room was very tidy seemed too 
bad let the closets spoil our general 
appearance. 


discovered that substituted 
hangers for hooks could take care 
more coats. introduced the plan with 
this story. 


“After told the story the class, 
complimented them their appearance 
and the tidiness their desks. But 
added, can think one place where 
the Brownie Inspector might peek which 
would lose every one you ride 
the shining Green Grasshopper.’ 


“They knew immediately the untidy 
spot. suggested the hangers. They 
adopted the plan quickly. the end 
the next day each child’s clothes were 
hanging neatly hanger the ward- 
robes. gave them square white 
cardboard with piece colored yarn 
attached fasten their hangers. 
these cards they wrote their names. Our 
wardrobes were much more presentable 
from that time on. 


“Of course this story material may 
adapted for use any tidiness situation, 
for the whole group for individual 
members, and may also dramatized. 


“One year chose Brownie Inspector 
from the group. Before every session 
passed from desk desk inspecting 
hands. Every child whose hands were 
clean received star the small chart 
which was kept his desk. 
long before the children had acquired the 
habit washing their hands faithfully. 
The child with the most stars was cho- 
sen Brownie Inspector for the next 


picture Timothy, the Brownie 
Inspector and the Green Grasshopper 
appears the opposite page. might 
displayed the story read aloud 
the class. 


particular about their neighbors, 
too. every month they sent 
Brownie Inspector the village 
tiny people. What you suppose 
inspected? inspected every- 
thing the village, the yards, the 
roads, the houses, the cellars, the 
school and every other possible 
place where might find untidi- 
ness. 

Now the Brownie Inspector al- 
ways rode his shining Green 
Grasshopper, and rode the 
school first. Here examined the 
pupils. praised those who were 
neat and scolded those who were 
not. Then chose the very 
est child ride about with him that 
day while inspected the village. 
That was very grand reward for 
being neat and clean. The Brownie 
was jolly fellow because seldom 
had scold; the lucky boy 
girl had pleasant day. Then, too, 
was nice admired every 
home the tidiest child school. 


Every one was anxious ride 
with the Brownie. Timothy had 
never had ride and, like the other 
children, wanted one very much. 
But knew would never have 
one unless the Brownie found him 
and his desk clean. Timothy finally 
told his mother his troubles. 


Tim’s mother said, Tim- 
othy, don’t know what do. 
send you school spick-and-span 
the morning, and right away you 
are dirty. don’t understand how 
you get dirty. But will see 
what can do.” 


the next bright moonlight 
night Tim’s mother went the 
smooth white stone just outside the 
village. There she 
and made wish. The fairies had 
promised that all good wishes made 
this stone would granted. 
What you think she wished? 
Was good wish? The fairies 
thought was. 


The very next night when Tim- 
othy had gone sleep, the fairies 
slipped into his room. They brought 
his washcloth and the soap, his 
toothbrush and the tooth paste, 
towel and the comb. They waked 
Tim, scrubbed him until was red, 
brushed his teeth, and combed his 
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hair. Then they lifted him from his 
bed and flew with him the school. 

course was very dark the 
schoolroom, but the fireflies came 
and sat along the window sill 
give their light. First the fairies 
helped Timothy clean out his 
desk. 

Then they began lesson. This 
was lesson that Tim had never 
quite learned. had never learned 
write neatly with his pen and 
ink. The fairies sat row his 
desk help. really tried, but 
was hard work please the fairies. 
Just one tiny blot and the paper 
disappeared. Every time ink ap- 
peared his fingers the fairies 
whisked him home scrubbed 
once more. 


The next morning Timothy 
thought must have had dream. 
But when lifted his desk cover 
found the inside exactly 
and the fairies had left it. was 
tidy wondered for moment 
could his desk. Then 
found his work was much neater 
that day. 


Again that night the fairies and 
the fireflies helped him. was 
only whisked home once 
scrubbed, and the writing grew 
much easier. 


Timothy was helped every 
night until soon was doing some 
the nicest papers the room. 
The teacher was very glad have 
his help with everything they did. 
The other children noticed the dif- 
ference, too. 


Then one bright sunny morning 
the Green Grasshopper hopped 
the door the school and the 
Brownie dismounted. entered 
the room. All the tiny pupils sat 
straight and tall while the Inspector 
examined the room. peeked into 
every nook and corner, even into 
the clothes closets. 


When had seen everything, 
came and stood the front the 
room. smiled the teacher and 
said, choose Timothy Thimble 
ride with to-day.” 


Timothy could 
that that day was the happiest day 
the year. 
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Betsy’s Wish 


MARY ALLISON BELDING 
Watertown, Massachusetts 


it. She had wanted for 
long time. But she didn’t know 
whether Mr. Martin would like it. 
And Mother might not think was 
the thing. She knew Mr. Martin 
and Mother quite well. Yet she 
felt shy about speaking either 
them about it. 

What she wanted was this. 
She wanted ride around some 
morning with Mr. Martin, their 
milkman, and deliver milk 
houses. One day Mr. Martin had 
let her ride little way and had 
been fun. 

The milk wagon was low cart 
with roof and sides. each side 
was open door, low that Betsy 
could hop with just one easy 
step. The seat was big enough for 
two people the size Mr. Martin 
and three people, one person was 
the size Mr. Martin and the 
other two the size Betsy. The 
cart seemed like little house 
Betsy. She would have liked 
have for playhouse. the front 
part the wagon stood boxes 
bottles and big shiny milk cans. Be- 
tween the cans, and out through 
open window the front the 
cart, ran the reins the horse. 

Ever since that short drive with 
Mr. Martin, Betsy had wanted 
ride again long way, next time. 

One day she got courage 
ask Mother she might it. 
little out breath, she blurted 
out. That seemed the only 
way she could say things that were 
hard say, just say them quickly 
without thinking too much first. 

some day, may ride 
round with Mr. Martin his milk 

Mother didn’t 
away. She finished washing the dish 
towels and hung them very straight 
the kitchen line. 

do,” she answered after what 
seemed Betsy long wait. Bet- 
heart sank. Betsy had been 


afraid Mother would say that. 
Mother went on, “It doesn’t seem 
very suitable.” 

Betsy had been afraid Mother 
would say that, too. The little girl 
didn’t know just what the word 
meant. But when Moth- 
said that thing suit- 
was almost always some- 
thing Betsy wanted do. Betsy 
was sorry she had asked. She didn’t 
like say things that were 

Just then brother Ben came into 
the kitchen. Brother Ben was big. 
was the last year high 
school. 

what you think Betsy 
wants Mother asked. “She 
wants round with Mr. Martin 
his milk route. doesn’t seem 
very suitable.” 

Betsy waited anxiously hear 
what Ben would say. only 
felt right, say something nice 
help her out. often said 
good word for Betsy when Mother 
didn’t quite understand. 

not?” said Ben, helping 
good sort fellow and 
mind doing for the kid.” 

heart gave little jump. 
Ben had said the something nice. 
She was glad. She held her 
breath. What would Mother say 
next? 

Mother said, “Well, don’t 
know.” Betsy thought she sounded 
though she were giving in. 
ask her 

Betsy had wait all day long 
learn the answer. only Daddy 
would say 

long while before time for her 
father come home Betsy was 
watching out the window for him. 
There was, last, walking 
the street with rolled-up news- 
paper under his arm. 

Sometimes when she ran meet 
him tapped her the head with 
the newspaper and spanked her 
with it. That was the sort spank- 
ing she liked. 
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Tonight she felt anxious 
about the milk route, that when 
she saw her father, instead run- 
ning meet him, she ran around 
the corner the house and 
the back door. She hoped Mother 
forget ask him. 

And Mother didn’t. She met 
father the front door and almost 
the first thing she said him was, 
you think, Henry? Betsy 
asked the oddest thing. She 
asked allowed drive the 
milk route with Mr. Martin. What 
you think about it?” 

Betsy was hiding back the 
door. She had little lump her 
throat, she was anxious. Her 
daddy spied her there and called 
and she came him. 

why does poppet want 
ride the milk wagon?” 
asked, putting his joking voice. 
tapped her head with the rolled- 
newspaper and spanked her with 
it. These were good signs. 

daddy,” said Betsy earn- 
estly, Martin took for 
little ride one day, just three houses 
up, far Mr. Bird’s house, and 
was such fun. And when 
thanked Mr. Martin said maybe 
could the whole way with him 
sometime and help him with his 
route. can I?” She forgot say 
I?” She was excited. 

Father said Mother, you 
see any objection her going with 
him, Mama?” 

answered Mother, 
she won’t bother.” 

Betsy wondered why Mother 
thought she would bother when 
Mr. Martin had asked her help 
him. 

ask Martin about it. 
He’s good man and can’t see 
that she would much trouble.” 


father spoke Mr. Martin, 
and Mr. Martin said heartily, 
I'd like have the little girl 
with me. trouble all, 
trouble all, sir.” 

the day she asked was Monday 
Ben took Betsy the head the 
street where they would meet Mr. 
Martin driving from his farm 
mile away the country. Ben gave 
her nickel, saying, “It’s good 


thing have little money you 
when you travel.” 

waited the corner, look- 
ing the avenue. Finally there 
came Mr. Martin’s wagon jogging 
along. Betsy heard him say long 
‘Lhen, “So here 
new helper, right time. Hop in, 
Miss Lane.” hat sounded nice and 
important. 

Betsy was happy she could 
just sit and smile and look out 
the open doors the cart, first 
one side, then the other, the 
houses. Everything was very quiet. 
was only six the morn- 
ing. 
Betsy thought she ought say 
something pleasant Mr. Martin. 
She said, “Your horse very 
pretty horse, isn’t it?” 

replied Mr. Martin pleas- 
antly, does very well.” 

Atter that Betsy could think 
nothing else say, that seemed 
important enough say much 
older person who owned cart and 
horse and had milk route and 
farm. Her father had just office 
with two ladies and young 
man. 

nearly every house the 
avenue, they stopped, and the milk 
man ran quickly around with the 
milk and back again with empty 
bottles. Betsy noticed that Mr. 
Martin didn’t call ““Whoa” any- 
thing, yet the horse stopped 
every place where wanted get 
out. Betsy couldn’t understand 
this. she asked Mr. Martin: 
whoas all herself, doesn’t 
she? How does she know how 
it?” 

“Well, you see,” answered Mr. 
Martin, “Daisy has gone this route 
and stopped these same houses 
for good many years, she’s got 
the habit stopping. Now 
should have new customer and 
stop different house, have 
tell Daisy about it.” 


one very large house with 
fence around it, they drove into the 
yard and the back door. Here, 
instead bottles, Mr. Martin lifted 
from the cart two big cans. They 
were heavy was all could 
lug them the porch. 

the orphans’ home,” 


explained Betsy, children 
live who have fathers moth- 


ers. 

“Oh,” said Betsy. She felt sink- 
ing, lonesome feeling inside her, just 
like the feeling she had when her 
mother had once been away for two 
days and two nights. She felt very, 
very sorry. 

boy, perhaps twelve years old, 
was sweeping the walk. looked 
like very nice boy, she thought. 

said her, see have 
new milkman.” 

And Betsy could tell his look 
and smile that meant her. 

She smiled back him. 
are she thought. 

Whenever the horse stopped, 
Mr. Martin hung the reins over 
hook the roof the cart. After 
you'd help holding these 
reins while take the milk the 

Betsy held the reins and was 
even happier than before. 

Stopping little white cottage, 
said, you like carry 
the bottle here. the steps, 
open the door and set inside, be- 
cause old Mrs. Ward lame.” 

Nearly all the bottles were gone 
from the cart now, and the route 
was done. Betsy was almost sorry. 

“One thing more,” said Mr. 
Martin. have stop this 
went inside the store 
and came out with paper bag, 
which handed Betsy. 

me?” exclaimed Betsy. 

answered Mr. Mar- 
tin. 
thank you,” said Betsy. 

She peeped into the bag and 
there saw two cookies, brown one 
and white one with sugar top. 
Both had scallops around the edge. 

Daisy, Mr. Martin took out shiny 
tin cup and into poured some 
milk from shiny can, and handed 
the cup Betsy. 

folks work, they have 
said kindly. 

about you?” asked Betsy. 
She held out the bag him. 

no,” said. you 
just the same.” 

(Continued page 
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The Holdens Build House 


Story Project 


RUTH SHARKEY GILLESPIE 
New Bedford, Massachusetts 


Chapter One 


Tommy Holden would ten years 
old. the very same day Mary 
Holden, his sister, would nine 
years old. Every year two birth- 
days the same day the Holden 
family! 

Tommy and Mary always had 
separate birthday presents break- 
fast and separate birthday cakes 
dinner. And was very good 
thing that they did have separate 
presents, because this year Tommy 
had his heart set bicycle, while 
Mary wanted puppy more than 
anything else the world. 

One day week before their 
birthday, Mr. Holden said them, 
have been very good children 
this year, and you may have any- 
thing you want the twenty-first. 
live ponies, though,” added 
hastily, “but anything within rea- 

This was supposed joke, 
because once the thing Tommy had 
wanted most was live pony. Since 
the Holdens lived apartment 
the city the winter, and 
cottage the beach the summer, 
neither his mother nor his father 
could think out where Tommy 
would keep the pony should 
have one. 

want bicycle,” Tommy said 
firm voice. 

“And want puppy,” said 
Mary. 

Afterwards Tommy whispered 
Mary, “Dad said, ‘within rea- 
‘within 

don’t know,” said Mary, “but 

the morning the birthday 
both children were out bed and 
downstairs very early. Usually they 
found their presents their chairs 
when they pulled them away from 
the table breakfast time. This 
year there were presents the 


seats their chairs, but broad yel- 
low ribbons were tied the backs. 
The ribbon Mary’s chair led 
the kitchen. Tommy’s ribbon dis- 
appeared into the back hall. 

Oh!” said Mary, and she 
raced the kitchen. 


There, just inside the kitchen 
door, was basket, and was 
soft, woolly ball puppy. 

“You darling, darling, darling!” 
she exclaimed, picking the pup- 
and holding him tightly her 
arms. 

Tommy, running along with his 
ribbon the hall, found tied 
the handle bars shining new 
bicycle. 

“Gee!” exclaimed, and 
wheeled once the breakfast 
table, ringing the bell loudly. 

Father and mother received many 
thanks and hugs from both the chil- 
dren, and the puppy one two 
hugs more. 

Breakfast was neglected that 
morning. —Tommy was eager 
get the bicycle that could 
hardly wait. soon the orange 
juice and cereal had disappeared, 
was out doors, turning and twist- 
ing the lane behind the cottage. 

Mary shared her cereal with the 
puppy and wondered what she 
should name him. 

last she said, like the name 
Duke. call him that.” 

Duke was christened. Then 
was brushed and put sleep 
doll’s blanket tucked into his bas- 
ket. Every few minutes Mary 
would pat him and exclaim, just 
love him, Mother. Isn’t beauti- 
ful? This going the happiest 
summer ever had.” 

And very happy summer was 
for all the Holdens. 

The puppy was very lovable 
little fellow. was fond every 
member the family but seemed 
know that belonged Mary. 
Before could climb the stairs, 


would stand the foot, with his 
head cocked one side, and listen 
for her step the morning. How 
his tail would wag when heard 
her coming! 

romped about the sands 
his awkward paws and followed the 
children the water’s edge. 
barked loudly when they went 
swimming, but they never could 
coax him into the water him- 

Tommy traveled his bicycle 
far and wide day after day, and told 
Mary many stories about his explo- 
rations. 

last the end vacation time 
drew near. 

One evening when Mr. Holden 
came home did not smile 
usual. Drawing his little daughter 
him said, have some 
news for you that you will not 
like.” 

“What news, Daddy?” asked 
Mary. 

The puppy always was close 
heels. Mr. Holden 
reached down and scratched the 
little fellow’s ear. 

about Duke,” said. 
know there rule that dogs 
are allowed live our apartment 
house. went see the owner to- 
day, ask couldn’t change 
the rule that Duke could home 
with this winter, but said, 

Daddy,” said 
won’t bother anybody. He’s 
very good puppy.” Her eyes were 
wide with sorrow and tears were 
not far away. 

Duke doesn’t have 
school you and Tommy do,” 
her father said lightly, “he really 
could stay right here the beach 
all winter. That kennel the road 
very good place. The dogs 
there seem have lot fun.” 

wouldn’t like all. 
would I,” cried Mary, the tears 
coming now thick and fast. 

“Gee, Dad,” Tommy 
rupted, shall keep bi- 
cycle this winter? The fellows all 
keep theirs their garages, but 
any. You keep the car 
public garage the city. Will 
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our janitor let keep the bicycle 
the basement?” 

would better the bicycle, 
too, were kept right here the 
beach until vacation time again,” 
Mr. Holden answered. 
much traffic the city that bi- 
cycle riding there very danger- 

fellows all ride the coun- 
try Saturday,” said Tommy. 

have cross too many city 
streets with them,” replied 
his father. “It isn’t lived 
the edge town.” 

Two very 
went bed that night. Mrs. Hol- 
den tried comfort them. 

you she said. 
Daddy will think some 
way make everything all right. 
see that the puppy happy, 
and that Tommy has chance 
ride his bicycle now and then. 
We'll driving the beach for 
weekends for long time yet.” 


But that wasn’t the same thing 
all. Mary imagine life 
without Duke, following her where- 
ever she went, and Tommy didn’t 
see how could possibly give 
his bicycle. 

The sunlight the next morn- 
ing did not chase away the gloom. 
The children were very solemn. 
They talked the matter over, with 
Duke between them, and wondered 
what could done. 

Several days later Mr. Holden 
came home, smiling broadly. 

problem solved,” said. 
“Can you guess how? give you 
three 

But neither Mother nor the chil- 
dren could think anything 
say. 
“We'll build house our 
own!” said Father. 

“Oh! exclaimed Mother 
and the children together. 
house our own?” 

Father went on, house 
our own. And we'll build out 
town where plenty 
room for the puppy, the bicycle, 
and incidentally the Holden fam- 
ily.” 

not back the apart- 
ment all?” asked Mary de- 
light. 


“Only until get the house 
built,” promised her father. 
is, Mother and you and Tommy 
will help build it. How about 
it?” teased. you chil- 
dren like stop building houses 
the sand and begin build real 
house instead?” 

built sand houses 
since were babies,” said Mary 
scornfully. “Of course love 
build real one. Wouldn’t you, 
Tommy?” 

“Yes, said Tommy. “Where 
shall build it, Dad?” 

for your mother say,” 
answered Mr. Holden. been 
wishing for new house with big 
sunny kitchen for long time.” 

with plenty closets,” 
laughed Mrs. Holden. John, 
think having house exactly 
want it! thrilled!” 

and we'll begin building right 
said her husband. 

help,” said Mary, giving 
Duke such squeeze that barked 
protest. 

will I,” promised Tommy, 
his eyes shining with excitement. 


Chapter Two 


next day was very busy 
one for the Holden family. 

breakfast Mrs. Holden said, 
“There lot Brookland that 
have always liked.” 

Brookland?” 
asked her husband. 

“On Walnut Hill, not far from 
Aunt Mollie’s house,” said Mrs. 
Holden. 

Let’s and have look 

Dad?” asked Tommy. 

very morning,” his father 
replied. 

After breakfast was over Mr. 
Holden brought the car around 
the front door and all the Holdens 
climbed in. Even Duke scrambled 
over the running board and 
hopped the back seat. was 
lovely day and the children and 
the puppy settled back, ready 
enjoy the trip thoroughly. 

Soon they were rolling smoothly 
along. The roads were dotted 


with cottages, and between them 
the Holdens caught glimpses the 
sea. Sometimes they climbed hills 
and drove above the level the 
houses. 

going the city first, 
Dad?” asked Tommy. 

“Yes, want stop the of- 

can find out how far 
from the Brookland?” 
asked Mary. 

child. know about how 
far Brookland. What made 
you ask that?” 

last night you said you 
didn’t want drive too far every 
said Mary. 

isn’t too far,” said 
her father. just about far 
enough, and the road good one 
without too much traffic.” 

“You can train, too, 
you, Dad?” asked Tommy. 

bus,” replied his father, 
case don’t feel like driving. 
very anxious about comfort,” 
added, smiling. 

don’t want you change 
your mind about 
house,” laughed Mrs. Holden. 
puppy and that bicycle must 
have home.” 

said Dad soon, 
stopping front his office build- 
ing. call Mollie and tell her 
we'll see her?” 

yes,” they all said. Aunt 
Mollie was favorite aunt. 

While they waited for Mr. Hol- 
den return, Mary watched the 
people going the street. How 
crowded the city was and how 
noisy! would nice get out 
into the country where there were 
flowers and wide lawns. She liked 
Brookland, and she loved aunt Mol- 
lie. Maybe have luncheon 
Aunt Mollie’s house. That would 
fun. She wished daddy would 
hurry. 

is,” said Tommy, al- 
most knew what Mary was 
thinking. 

wants for lunch,” 
said Mr. Holden getting into the 
car. 

said Tommy. “Aunt 
Mollie always has such good things 
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first the lot,” said Mother. 

“Right,” said Daddy, starting 
the car. 

Now, they rolled along, there 
were glimpses the sea. Stores 
and factories were all sides. 
Suddenly Duke lifted his head and 
sniffed. 

where chocolates are 
made,” Mary told him. 

“Wait till come the next 
said Tommy. “He 
want sniff there. That’s where 
they make glue. 


said Mary. hate some 
factories. noisy and smelly 
and smoky, too. glad there 
any factories Brookland, 
you, Mother?” 

why picked Brook- 
land,” said her mother. 

Soon the factories 
were passed. Fields began ap- 
pear. were little farther 
apart. Here and there flowers 
bloomed small gardens. 

lake,” cried Mary. 

fishing and bathing al- 
lowed’,” read Tommy, from large 
sign the roadside. 

reservoir,” his mother ex- 
plained. water which the peo- 
ple Brookland drink, comes from 
this lake. very good water, too. 
That another reason why your 
father and like Brookland.” 

“We turn here, we?” 
asked Mr. Holden. 

“Yes,” said mother, “Walnut 
Hill isn’t far away now.” 

this Tommy, Mary and even 
Duke sat straighter. They were 
very eager see this lot where they 
might soon building house. 

school, mother,” said 
Tommy. “Is that the one we'll 
to?” 

“We'll ask Aunt Mollie about 
schools luncheon,” said his moth- 
er, about churches, too. 
don’t want too far away from 
church.” 

tell the schools 
Brookland are excellent,” said Mr. 
Holden. 

suppose that’s another reason 
why you like this town,” said Tom- 


my. 
They all laughed. 
Mary called. sign 
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says Walnut Hill.” 

They drove gentle slope. 
Near the top they came upon 
large open, grassy stretch land 
between two pretty houses. Though 
the day was warm and the hill was 
sunny, breeze moved the leaves 
several old trees standing the 
lot. Looking down the road over 
which they had come pleasant 
view stretched out before them. Be- 
low, they could just see the waters 
the reservoir they had passed. 

Dad! It’s lovely here,” said 
Mary. 

“Look that field back!” 
said Tommy. that 
dandy place play ball!” 

like very much, John. 
asked Mrs. Holden. 

“It looks good me,” 
swered. 

this time they were all out 
the car. Duke was excited that 
was running around circles, 
the grass and chasing the 
birds. 

loves it, mother,” said Mary 
that settled all questions. 

Mrs. Holden smiled. all 
love it. You'll have much more 
freedom than you have had the 
city. Almost much you've had 
the beach. The houses around 
here are pretty, don’t you think, 
John? There plenty space be- 
tween them and the lawns and gar- 
dens are well kept.” 

sunlight and fresh 
air,” agreed Mr. Holden. “It seems 
just what want.” 

They walked around the lot, and 
Mr. Holden copied the name and 
telephone number the agent’s 
sign. 

on, children,” called. 
the car with you! leave 
you all Aunt Mollie’s while 
check this land ours.” 

“Oh, boy,” said Tommy, hope 
Aunt Mollie has lunch all ready! 
hungry!” 


PROJECT 
Building New House 
Selection the site 


Points consider choosing 
town 
Distance from father’s business 
Ease commuting, considering 


highways 
Railroad service 
Bus service 
Absence objectionable fac- 
tories because 
Noise 
Odors 
Smoke and other gases 
Purity water supply 
Quality schools 
II. Points consider choosing lo- 
cation within town 


Height and slope land in- 
terests 
Fresh air 
Sunlight 
Drainage 
Character lot considering 
growth 
Lawns 
Trees 
Gardens 
Type neighborhood, concern- 
ing 
Space between houses 
Care surrounding prop- 
erties 
Desirability neighbors 
Accessibility 
(a) Schools 
(b) Church 


Betsy’s Wish 


(Continued from page 37) 


wish you would,” she begged. 
would more like party.” 

Mr. Martin took part 
cooky and they ate together, very 
sociably. 

afraid got crumbs your 
floor,” said Betsy. 

you worry. whisk 
the broom will take care that.” 

Now they were back home. 
felt proud carrying bottle 
milk Mother who was stand- 
ing inside the screen door, waiting. 

good see girl again,” 
said Mother. been quite 
journey. Did you enjoy it? 
I'm glad.” 

neighbor came that mo- 
ment. She said Mother, 
will never proud and happy 
she should one day drive her own 
limousine she to-day riding 
the milk cart.” 

Betsy was thinking, 
Daddy was rich and could own 
milk cart and deliver milk. But 
say that him because 
might hurt his feelings.” 
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POEMS FOR YOUNG TRAVELERS 


THE NIGHT PLANE 


BEAUDRY 
Akron, Ohio 


Every night half past eight 
When dressed for bed, 

hear great big aeroplane 
roaring overhead. 


Its tail light golden star 
That shoots across the night. 

watch for minute 

Then it’s gone way out sight. 


climb slowly into bed 

wish that could 

The pilot the aeroplane 

And could bed for me. 


WHY HURRY? 
IvAH GREEN 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Some days play 
I'm not boy; 
more fun 
pretend 
That 
Animal instead; 
There really 
end 
names that 
Might choose be, 
But I’ve made 
This rule 
always 
turtle when 
way 


school! 


THE ROAD 


Epna Howe 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The road goes the hill, 
The road goes down. 

winds along its crooked way 
Until gets town. 


But there quickly straightens out 
And lies quite prim and neat, 
With houses standing the sides, 

And then it’s called street. 


Used with the author’s permission 


BUSSES 


BEAUDRY 
Akron, Ohio 


The big blue bus goes whizzing by! 
goes fast seems fly. 

The yellow ones just creep and crawl, 
They never hurry all. 


The blue bus travels far away 
Across the country, heard say. 
The others just and down 
The same old streets our town. 


The driver bus see! 

And will drive the one that’s blue; 
Then you can travel with me, too. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 


Were humming top 
should never never stop; 
would ever ever croon, 
Spinning out lovely tune, 
Riding, gliding round the floor 
Rhyming songs forevermore. 
were humming top, 
Would you ever make stop? 


DAY’S JOURNEY 


AUTHOR UNKNOWN 


Which the way London Town? 
(Whoa! little steed, stand still!) 

Through the meadow and over the down, 
And yonder across the hill. 


London Town not very near, 
(Haste, little steed, away!) 

lady’s carriage, greatly fear, 
Will never get there to-day. 


Round the garden, across the lawn, 
(Gallop, good steed, apace!) 

measured many mile since dawn, 
Yet still have not found the place. 


London Town may grand and gay, 
(Hi! little steed, fly fast!) 

But think travel more to-day, 
For here are home last! 


From Big Book Little Stories.” Used 


permission The Saalfield Publishing 
Company. 
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PICTURE STORY LESSON 
ZETA BROWN 


Field Supervisor Rural Education, Augusta, Maine 
WHAT YOU THINK? 


whom you think the little girl talking? 
What you think she saying? 

How old you think she is? 

What color you think her eyes are? 

What color you think her hair is? 

you think she goes school? Why? 

you think she using real telephone? Why? 
you think the little girl happy? Why? 
you think the little girl drinks milk? Why? 
What color you think her dog is? 

you think her dog can bark? Why? 

you think her doll can cry? Why? 

Can you think good name for this picture? 


You may tell story about this picture. 


LITTLE JOKE 


“Hello, Operator, please call number 1234. want talk with the Lin- 
coln School.” 

“Hello. this the Lincoln School?” 

“Please may come school? will good girl. want learn 
how read and write that can teach dolly.” 

“How old shall five years old next Christmas. big 
girl. daddy says so. Please may come?” 

“You think not old enough? daddy says old enough 
“You think would get lost way school? big dog will show 

the way. goes everywhere with me.” 

“You think would get tired? could upstairs and have nap just 
the way home, then would not tired. Please may come 
school?” 

“You say that may come to-morrow? goody! To-day Friday. 
will come school to-morrow and learn read and write. Then 
can teach dolly the next day. Thank you, Lincoln School. 
Goodbye.” 
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you think Betty really talked with the Lincoln School? 

What the real reason why Betty cannot 


what day does Betty plan teach her dolly read and write? 


There good joke this story. Can you find it? 


PICTURE STUDY PLANS 


Suggestions teachers for use this material: 


The following questions for Grade One may used during language period stimulate 
thought and imagination, and provide topic for conversation. The teacher’s aim should 
develop sentence sense. Speaking into imaginary toy telephone motivates 
good exercise for correct pronunciation and good enunciation. 


Who this picture? Play you are talking the telephone to: 
What shall call the little girl, some one your class. 

the doll and the dog? playmate. 

What the little girl doing? your father. 
What the little dog doing? 
Where are the doll and the dog? 
Whom the little girl talking with? the milkman. 


The questions entitled “What You Think?” may used during the language period 
Grades Two and Three. These questions necessitate reasoning and judgment the 
part the child well imagination. After several ideas and opinions have been ex- 
pressed regarding the questions, each child should have basis for his own story inter- 
pretation the picture. 


Little Joke” may used silent reading lesson Grade Three. This story better 
used after the child has given his own ideas the picture, order that may not 
dwarf his imagination. The teacher may use motive for reading this story: 


“Read find out this story like any the stories told during 
our language lesson.” 


“Read find out who told the story during our language lesson that 
was most like this one.” 
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The Peoples That Make 


ANNE MERRIMAN PECK and ENID JOHNSON 


made few years ago obtain mate- 
rial for book, chanced visit 
Iowa farmhouse. The room was furn- 
ished the Grand tradition. 
Everything about the place, from the pic- 
tures the walls the food the 
supper table, was typically “Ameri- 
can” the mail-order overalls our 
farmer-host. There was not the slightest 
hint that were the guests trans- 
planted Europeans, until the end the 
meal. Then the little flaxen-haired seven- 
year-old rose from her chair and stood 
first beside her father and then her 
mother, shook each the hand, bobbed 
her head, and, with the merest shade 
curtsy, said quietly, for food.” 
were touched and delighted that the 
one custom the homeland, which this 
Swedish family retained the New 
World, was such charming one. 


Here and there about our land find 
little remnants remembering. Some- 
times only word which has stayed 
the language like the “armoire” for 
wardrobe and for sidewalk 
that find New Orleans and Mobile. 
Often unusual way preparing 
food. Most frequently special way 
celebrating dearly beloved festival, 
like the Christmas créche the Italians 
and the Spanish-Americans, the 
Moravians’ festival the lambs Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania. 


New Mexico the old Spanish ways 
are still much evidence. Indeed, 
strong the Spanish influence that the 
conducted two languages, Spanish and 
wander around the 
streets that old town are greeted 
the Spanish tongue. The food 
cooked after the spicy recipes Spain. 
And, course, every holiday and 
Day celebrated the traditional Span- 
ish manner. 

The group Americans most touched 
the Spanish influence are the Indians 
the Southwest. Here find strange 
but fascinating mixture cultures 
native Indian, Spanish and American, 
the last, this case, being the least, 
the newest. Whoever has really 
studied the Indians the pueblos, the 
Indian villages are called, must admit 
respect for many their customs and 
deep appreciation their industry and 
arts. 

The little miss our picture, who 
looks she masquerading her 
mother’s long skirts and necklaces, 


New York City 


THE America which Mrs. Peck and 
Miss Johnson traveled see, order 
write book, many teacher may see 
her own room without taking step, and 
use basis for curriculum applica- 
tion and enrichment. free geography 
material. calls for little research be- 
cause the children ARE and LIVE it, and 
can contribute with some slight direc- 
tion, the part. Why not con- 
sider the races and peoples represented 
your room and their possible place 
your program? 


Navajo. She the race Indians 
least tamed the white man. Yet she, 
too, the product the three influences. 
When visited her hogan, saw her 
mother training her the Navajo art 
rug weaving. 


the Louisiana bayous there 
community quaint and foreign any- 
thing find Spanish America. Here 
the descendents the Acad- 
ians who were driven out Nova Sco- 
tia many years ago live the manner 
their forefathers. Longfellow has im- 
mortalized their story his narrative 
poem, “Evangeline.” They have pre- 
served their customs, their arts and their 
French language daily use, not 
conscious effort. They make their living 
their weaving well agricul- 
ture. They self-contained commun- 
ity and have had little influence their 
neighbors, yet their way life might 
example for rural America. 


our big cities there are whole 
sections where people who have come 
America from the same country live to- 
gether and strive keep alive their folk- 
ways. This decidedly not being un- 
American, this clinging the dear things 
the homeland that are the birthright 
the transplanted foreigner. Interesting 
little shops, these districts, cater the 
desires the people for the things they 
were used the Old World, and are 
fascinating those whose background 
wholly American. Bakery 
shops make special breads, cakes and 
sweets the various nationalities, such 
the Austrian and marzipan 
Germany. Other shops carry books 
and music, pottery, articles dress, per- 
fumes and toys from the old countries. 


Toys from abroad are appealing all 
children. ourselves never miss 
trip down into our Italian quarter 
Christmas time purchase new little 
figures add our Christmas créche. 


Some the nationalities have life 
within life, were. The children 
receive double schooling. For instance, 
the Chinese child goes Chinese 
school Saturday mornings, where 
taught the Chinese characters, and 
learns Chinese history and stories. This 
way conflicts with his American 
education, for judged his Chi- 
nese instructor, not only his lessons 
the Chinese school, but his ability 
learn the white man’s school, 
well. Although the Chinese sections 
cities like San Francisco and New 
York still see Chinese characters 
shop windows and hear the sing-song 
speech China, the people there are 
adapting themselves the ways their 
Occidental neighbors. sure they 
eat their Chinese food and festival 
days dress their graceful Oriental 
clothes, but for the most part children, 
big and little, are American their 
dress and activities, keeping the Chinese 
part their lives added interest, 
not their chief concern. 


One the finest examples this life 


two worlds led the Czechoslo- 
vaks New York and Chicago. Like 


LITTLE NAVAJO 
The Product Three Influences 
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the Chinese children, the children the 
Czechs attend their own school for 
hour two every afternoon when the 
American school has been dismissed. 
the Sokol, clubhouse for young and old, 
the people meet talk with friends and 
for games and athletics. There 
splendid spirit found these So- 
kols belief strong bodies and free, 
yet loyal spirits. 

one such Sokol New York City, and 
was indeed privilege. The great treat 
the afternoon was comic opera en- 
tirely the Czech language. Although 
did not understand the words, 
had doubt the ardor and enthu- 
siasm the performers. The hall was 
gay with bunting and all manner dec- 
orations. was like great indoor pic- 
nic. Between the acts, folk visited to- 
gether, drinking lemonade and beer and 
eating enormous buns. was delight 
see whole families together, sharing 
their pleasures. Many the women 
the audience well the girls the 
stage, wore the beautiful embroidered 
shawls, bodices and flowing skirts the 

zechs. Our picture shows group 
children and adults who performed 
one these operettas. 


well when the people them- 
selves keep alive their arts, but they 
not always so. Sometimes the younger 
generation strives stamp out whatever 
“foreign” their homes. This often 
makes for tragedy, for the young folk 
their desire thoroughly “Ameri- 
grow further and further away 
from their parents and lose the beauty 
and richness they might enjoy. 

Miss Jane Addams used tell that 
her early days Hull House she strove 


combat the attitude complete re- 
pudiation which she found the chil- 
dren the immigrants towards their 
un-American ways. Wise wo- 
man that she was, she encouraged the 
older people come the Settlement 
House well the children. She urged 
them bring their lovely embroideries, 
their weaving, their other arts. She made 
much their accomplishments. Especi- 
ally did she encourage the singing and 
folk dancing which the young folks 
could join with their parents. And 
last the young people realized that 
was not wrong nor ridiculous 
that, indeed, their parents had 
gifts beautiful music and arts give 
this young country from their own rich 
heritage and that this country needed 
them. 


More and more educators, librarians 
and social workers throughout the coun- 
try are realizing the value these gifts 
and are helping the different peoples 
preserve and foster their individual arts. 
They can much bridge the gap be- 
tween the foreign-born parents and the 
children who have been too quickly 
Americanized. 


The numerous activities neighbor- 
hood settlement centers develop the na- 
tive talents children. Greenwich 
House, New York City, for example, 
does much promote the arts among 
young people district largely Italian. 

have great admiration for the li- 
brarians whom have seen action 
the branch libraries foreign sec- 
tions New York. the branch 
the outskirts Chinatown, the libra- 
rians are the understanding friends 
the Chinese people. They take part 
the celebrations the Chinese festivals 
and are welcome guests the Chinese 


homes. the library they help the chil- 
dren give marionette shows founded 
Chinese themes. Our picture shows Chi- 
nese children making puppets and giv- 
ing their show the Chatham Square 
Branch the Public Library. 

The Webster Branch the Library 
neighborhood center. There whole 
floor devoted Czech books for all ages 
and the display costumes and other 
expressions the arts the home coun- 
try. Plays, lectures and concerts are given 
for the Czech people. our travels 
found the same spirit help and friend- 
ship among the librarians all parts 
the country. 


the publication our book, 
Young Americans from Many Lands, 
have received several letters from teach- 
ers who are conducting projects for the 
study foreign groups their class- 
rooms. hope that more and more 
teachers will realize the value this 
work. schools where there are chil- 
dren one more European nation- 
alities, teachers should encourage pride 
the arts and customs the children’s 
homelands. The children may urged 
contribute the study their home 
knowledge songs, stories, dances, foods 
festivals the old country. They may 
bring school treasured possessions 
their parents show, such embroid- 
ery, costumes, bowls, brasses, carvings, 
china and other things which the parents 
brought from Europe. this way the 
children foreign families who are in- 
clined feel inferior “different” will 
stand high the eyes their American 
classmates having something new and 
interesting contribute, something 
which they themselves not have. 


Courtesy the New York Public Library 


Circulation Department 


CHINESE GIRLS MAKING SHADOW PUPPETS, CHATHAM SQUARE BRANCH, 
NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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may pointed out also that ac- 
complishment speak two languages. 
not keep American ways out 
that make our plea. Rather 
recognize and appreciate the values that 
other countries have brought values 
that enrich, beautify and vary the whole. 
Many young people America are 
aware our English heritage speech, 
literature, customs and deportment, but 
let remind them that other nations 
have helped make the country 
are. The sturdy qualities the North- 
ern Europeans, the gayety and music 
the peoples the South, have all con- 
tributed the pattern America. 


can not, perhaps, step 
further and teach young people to-day 
that all races have their value the 
world? Recently attended basket- 
ball game between two rival high schools. 
one team there were three colored 


boys. They were excellent athletes and 
good sportsmen. Their side won, much 
the chagrin and disgust the other 
team composed solely white players. 
overheard remark made girl 
seventeen, herself splendid athlete 
and, had believed, “good 
She said, wish they would back 
Africa where they She forgot 
how and why the colored folk came 
our shores, forgot their amazing progress, 


thought nothing the gifts song 


dance and laughter they have brought us. 

Let strive for understanding be- 
tween the peoples the world! 
truism that when really know and 
understand another human being, like 
him. And don’t fight the fellow 
like! individually teachers wish 
strive for this understanding, there 
simpler better means hand than 
through the international languages 
art and music, easily explained and 
fostered the classroom. 

used one the great sight- 


seeing New York some years 
ago, take out-of-town visitors down 
the Battery days when immigrants 
were arriving from Ellis Island. viv- 
idly remember the faces the immigrant 
women under their brightly colored ker- 
chiefs. Some looked bit sad, some be- 
wildered, but all expectant. One 
once overheard sour-faced, prosper- 
ously dressed man remark indignantly, 
are these foreigners coming here 
for? America for had 
forgotten that one time another 
all were “foreigners”, whether 
came over the Mayflower, down 
the Saint Lawrence with Pére Marquette, 
into the Southwest following Fray 
Junipero Serra. 

Those days are over now. The gates 
are closed and the tendency settle to- 
gether little foreign communities 
passing. And that well, providing the 
beauty and worth the many peoples 
who have made America not lost 
too great standardization. 


Courtesy Jan Huss Neighborhood Center 


CHILDREN CZECH DESCENT OPERETTA CZECH, JAN HUSS NEIGHBORHOOD CENTER, NEW YORK CITY 
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Nursery and Kindergarten 


Interests 


Ten Rhymes for Five Fingers 


(Finger Plays) 
DOROTHY FOLEY 


George Angell School, Boston, 
Massachusetts 


Little Feather Shoes 


This little chick had corn to-day. 

This little chick had only hay. 

This little chick had worms, they 
say. 


Use weepy tone for crying. 


This little chick cried, “Peep, peep 
peep! 


“Feed me, weep, weep, 
weep!” 


This little chick had feather shoes. 
wore them out get the news. 


Lift little finger proudly walks all over lap those unique shoes. 


(Series continued) 


WEATHER STORIES 


DOROTHY WALTER BARUCH 


Director the Nursery School and Assistant Professor Education, 
Broadoaks School Education, Whittier College 


When the Wind Blows 


Susan ran out the wind. 
The wind blew puff whew 
wooo. 


cold,” said Susan. “It makes 
san took her handkerchief from her 
pocket. 

Puff whew wooo, blew the 
wind. blew hard, blew Su- 
handkerchief right out her 
hand. carried Susan’s handker- 
chief and and away. 

back,” cried Susan. she ran 
after her handkerchief. And she 
ran the wind stopped blowing. 

Down came Susan’s handkerchief 
little bushy green tree. 

Susan laughed, tree has 
hair And she ran 
the tree. 


But just she was about take 
hold her handkerchief, the wind 
again started blow, puff whew 
wooo. And again the wind car- 
ried Susan’s handkerchief and 
away. 

Once more Susan ran after her 
handkerchief. And once more 
she ran the wind stopped blowing. 

Down came handkerchief 
right the head little 
brown dog. 


Susan laughed, “The dog has 


hat on.” And she ran the dog. 
And she took the handkerchief off 
his head. 

have you now, handkerchief,” 
she said. 

And Susan blew her nose and 
put her handkerchief back her 
pocket and ran and laughed and 
skipped the wind. 


IV. When Day 
Turned Warmer 


was warm, warm. 
The hot sun was shining. Donald 
was too warm. wanted take 
off his sweater. Yes, wanted 
take off. 

took hold the bottom. 

pulled and pulled. And 
jerked and jerked. But no, his 
sweater would not come over his 
head. No, would not come. 

Donald wanted take off his 
sweater. wanted take off. 

took hold the shoulders. 
pulled and pulled and 
jerked and jerked. 

But no, his sweater would not 
come over his head. No, would 
not come. 

Donald wanted take off his 
sweater. Yes, wanted take 
off. tried again. took hold 
one sleeve. pulled gently. 
Pull and and off came the 
one sleeve. took hold the 
other sleeve. pulled gently. 
Pull and pull and off came the 
other sleeve. 

And there was the sweater all 
around his neck. 

Donald took hold again. 
And pushed over his chin. 
And pushed over his 
mouth, and over his nose, and 
over his eyes, and over his 
last Donald had taken his own 
sweater off. 

was not too warm any longer. 


Outside Reading 


reading the stories from 
American Childhood the children, 
cut them out and mount them col- 
ored tagboard. The children find them 
the Reading Table and enjoy re-read- 
ing them for themselves. Thus, larger 
vocabulary acquired and better re- 
tention the stories made possible. 

Von 
Rapid City, So. Dak. 
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Chief, Periodicals Section, Works Progress Administration 


the physical and 
mental well-being children pre- 
school age needy and underprivileged 
families, and assistance parents rec- 
ognizing and meeting the nutritional, 
physical, educational and social needs 
such children this the scope the 
Nursery School Program the Division 
Education Projects the Works 
Progress Administration. Although set 
primarily provide employment for 
teachers and allied workers, the Nursery 
School Program reaches far beyond that 
immediate objective the broad benefits 
for child and parent. 


Nursery schools, financed jointly 
the and local sponsoring agen- 
cies, are being operated all sections 
the United States. They are maintained 
rural communities, villages, 
towns and cities, industrial centers and 
mining communities, migrant camps 
and Indian reservations, subsistence 
homestead colonies, and many other 
places. December 31, 1936, there 
were operation 1,665 such nursery 
school units. Teachers employed these 
nursery projects numbered 6,360, while 
the number children enrolled was 

many instances nursery schools are 
training institutions, colleges, universities, 
high schools, and other similar education 
projects. provided that the children 
enrolled conform the 
quirements outlined for other nursery 
projects. Nursery schools are also con- 
ducted settlement and community 
houses when there has been such unit 
part the regular program the 
sponsoring local organization; or, there 
school may organized condition 
that shall exist unit apart from 
any other within the settlement com- 
munity house, and the further condi- 
tion that children the 
case other nursery schools. 


qualifications for the su- 
pervisors nursery schools, the light 
duties performed, are defined 
include: 


Such academic training institu- 
tion generally recognized providing 
training child development and 
parent education will insure 
knowledge child care and 
guidance and understanding 
family relationships. This training 


should include attendance upon regu- 
larly organized courses, evidenced 
academic credit therefor; and 
part the training directly related 
child care and guidance should have 
been taken within the five-year period 
preceding employment state super- 
visor, unless the supervisor has been 
continuously employed 
five-year period nursery school 
supervisor teacher. 


tv 


Actual teaching experience for least 
one school year with children under 
four years age group not 
fewer than ten children. 


w 


Actual experience work with par- 
ents children under four years 
age for least one school year. 


CLEAN HANDS AND HEALTHY TONGUE 


Experience administrative work 
type develop familiarity with 
work administrative relationship 
with other persons. 


Evidence working understanding 
educational principles applied 
young children and their parents, such 
understanding evidenced let- 
ters comments from recognized spe- 
cialists and/or others familiar with 
her work. 


Such flexibility thinking insures 
the maintenance reasonable profes- 
sional standards well adjustment 
the conditions incident relief 
program. 


the event that there large 
ber nursery schools given state, 
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that they are widely scattered, that 
number new units are being organized, 
has been found necessary appoint 
one more assistants the state super- 
visor. rule, one supervisor as- 
signed handle from nursery 
schools. selecting assistants the same 
qualifications are kept mind those 
suggested above for state supervisors, 
since the assistant must necessity carry 
responsibilities similar those the 
state supervisor. Assistance arranged 
that each nursery school teacher may 
visited least once month and for 
such length time insures her being 
given direct and personal help from the 
supervisor her assistant. the event 
that district and county supervisors aid 
supervising the nursery schools within 
their districts, provision made whereby 
the state supervisor her assistants may 
help them become familiar with the 
nursery school objectives and procedures. 


nursery schools, careful consideration 
given their qualifications and training 
nursery school work. According 
directions the Washington office, 
transmitted state supervisors, 
highly important that workers for the 
nursery school selected insure 
service the children and their parents 
consistent with the purpose for which the 
schools are organized. The standard 
qualifications varies from state state 
but every instance care taken that 
they adequate insure high profes- 
sional standards for the nursery schools. 
Generally speaking, they include the 
following: 

Previous training and/or experience 
some form educational wel- 
fare work with children under six 
years age. 


Genuine interest young children 
and their welfare. 


Willingness study gain further 
knowledge and improve teaching 
techniques. 


Good physical health. This essen- 
tial not only for the health protection 
the children but insure the teach- 
ability carry efficiently the re- 
sponsibilities connected with the nur- 
sery school program. 


In-service training for nursery school 
workers provided. Such training con- 
sidered continuous process through 
which members the staff may 
helped improve the quality their 
service. This training will vary from 
state state and from place place and 
can best worked out through study 
the particular needs the members 
the staff and local facilities for giving 
the help needed. While in-service train- 
ing the direct responsibility the state 
with established educational institutions 


and any services available from these 
other agencies are utilized provide 
rich training possible. 

Provision has been made for the em- 
ployment helpers, both boys and girls, 
with the National Youth 
Administration under the regulations 
covering employment unemployed 
youth. These helpers, however, 
way replace the trained nursery school 
teachers. This employment has been au- 
thorized make possible for the nur- 
sery school give more adequate service 
larger number children. offers 
pre-parental education for the youth 
employed. offers, further, type 
vocational training which may serve 
open vocational possibilities which 
may bring about the possibility em- 
ployment homes mothers’ helpers, 
thereby not only meeting the need 
youth for employment but meeting 
growing social need family life. The 
youth employed nursery school help- 
ers are provided such in-service training 
will accomplish these purposes. 


Recutations and requirements ob- 
served the operation the nursery 
school program include: 


All children enrolled 
nursery schools shall come from fami- 
lies certified eligible for public relief 
and similar low-income groups. Similar 
low-income groups shall understood 
mean families drawing wages not higher 
than the minimum security wage and 
showing needs similar those certified 
for public relief. Determination eligi- 
bility for enrollment from these groups 
may made the basis investiga- 
tion decided upon the sponsoring 
agency, the Works Progress Administra- 
tion, and any social service agencies that 
may called upon. Nursery schools 
shall established only when there 
assured enrollment not less than 
children; nursery school shall continue 
operate when the average daily attend- 
ance falls below for period 
consecutive days, except cases which 
such decrease attendance caused 
protracted epidemic illness the com- 
munity. 


Age Range. Nursery schools are 
designed for the age range two four 
years inclusive. They may include five- 
year-old children only when there in- 
disputable evidence that the earlier ages 
have been cared for within the needs 
the community and when facilities for 
such care shall not have been previously 
available within the school regulations 
are not and cannot now made avail- 
able under local support. nursery 
schools shall established primarily for 
five-year-old children nor shall they in- 
clude four- and five-year-old children 
what generally known kindergar- 
ten grade. 


Staff. For every unit chil- 
dren there should the equivalent 
three persons responsible for 
their care. case shall there less 
than two trained people per unit. Vari- 
ous combinations will have made 
according local conditions. The head 
teacher should always person who 
has had some training for work with 
young children and who temperamen- 
tally adapted working with them. 
Where nurses are available for employ- 
ment, one may included each unit, 
and may serve also the capacity as- 
sistant teacher. cases where two 
more nursery schools are located close 
proximity one nurse can often serve two 
more units. 


Length Day. Nursery schools 
shall operate provide morning 
play, noonday meal, and afternoon rest. 
case shall nursery school operate 
less than six hours per day. Arrange- 
ments for the working hours the staff 
shall made accordingly, staff schedules 
being staggered where necessary. 


Health Care. Such attention shall 
given the health care the chil- 
dren enrolled insures satisfactory pro- 
tection accord with standards pub- 
lic health service. desirable that 
health care include the provision for 
physical examination, vaccination and im- 
munization, and such daily health inspec- 
tion necessary detect symptoms 
illness endangering either the child’s own 
health that others. Public and pri- 
vate health agencies have given invalu- 
able assistance maintaining adequate 
health care and all such assistance should 
utilized the fullest extent. 


Housing. Nursery schools shall 
housed buildings which are publicly 
owned which have been leased 
officially loaned to, the sponsoring agen- 
cy. Under these conditions they may 
these are provided with adequate facili- 
ties with the understanding that the pro- 
gram all times under the control and 
supervision the sponsoring agency. 
Nursery schools shall housed build- 
ings which are and sanitary for 
the children’s occupancy. 


ognized that there will variation 
standards operation between nursery 
schools. Nevertheless, nursery schools 
should maintained only where the 
minimum conditions plant, equipment, 
playground, safety, and staff services are 
met the beginning the program and 
where there indisputable evidence 
continuous effort toward improvement. 
While the determination adequacy 
must made locally, the conditions out- 
lined Bulletin Administration and 
Program, and Bulletin II, Housing and 
Equipment, published the National 
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Advisory Committee Emergency Nur- 
sery Schools, should used working 
basis. 


Parent Education. Parent educa- 
tion the families the children the 
nursery school shall considered in- 
tegral part the program every nur- 
sery school. Parent education shall 
interpreted include informal contacts 
with the parents the children, visits 
the homes, provision for visits the 
parents the school, and such meetings 
the parents and staff are indicated 
the interests and needs the parents. 


Food. Authorization for the requi- 
Handbook Procedures, “Letter No. 


wherein stated that and 


teaching supplies and materials for nur- 
sery schools will continue pur- 
chased according the instructions con- 
tained Procurement Division Bulletin 
O., No. 56, dated December 
1935. has been found that twelve 
cents per day per child reasonable 
allowance for food. Surplus commodities 
may used when available and suitable. 


event are nursery school children 
expected pay for food nor may chil- 
dren enrolled who are able make 
such payment. 


Sponsors’ Contributions. Sponsors’ 
contributions are mentioned section 
Handbook Procedures, “Letter No. 
including janitor services, fuel 
for cooking, services nurses and physi- 
cians, rental space, and play equip- 
ment. Because specialized needs 
the nursery schools, sponsors’ contribu- 
tions such cases should also include 
necessary provision for laundry bed- 
ding, towels and wash cloths, and for 
the transportation children and 
from the school when the distance be- 
tween the homes and school makes 
necessary. Such transportation should 
accord with local and state regula- 
tions. 


Supervisors and their aides are aware 
that the success the nursery school 
and its contribution the community 
depends largely upon the relationships 
set within each community. sum- 


ming the factors related this angle, 
pointed out that every nursery school 
should not only with the spon- 
soring agency and with the organization 
with which housed, but with all 
other local and state organizations con- 
cerned with the education and welfare 
young children and their parents. Close 
relationships and codperation also are 
maintained with all phases the Federal 
Works Program. many instances 
has been desirable make use Parent 
Education, Homemaking, Literacy, 
General Adult Education teachers 
meeting the needs parents the nur- 
sery school group, and where needed the 
nursery school supervisor has been in- 
structed request such services, working 
out the details with the 
other supervisors concerned. found 
also that well organized and active ad- 
visory committees contribute building 
and maintaining desirable working 
relationships. These committees are or- 
ganized both locally and state basis, 
the membership being made rep- 
resentatives from all interested organiza- 
tions. 


ONE REASON FOR THE NURSERY SCHOOLS 
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Cheerio Morning Exercises For 
All Grades 


not believe many helpful de- 
vices have been given for morning exer- 
cises, and yet such exercises should 
conducted very carefully that good 
day may started well. 

gained inspiration from listening 
the radio Cheerio Hour and wondered 
could not have Cheerio period 
school. found that worked out much 
better than ever contemplated. 

First fixed make-believe broad- 
casting outfit microphone pounding 
old broom handle large block 
wood which rested evenly the floor. 
the top nailed pail cover which 
was punched with holes. One person 
each day was Cheerio himself. an- 
nounced the speakers they took part. 
tried include every one each day. 
The announcer, Cheerio, told each 
child the day before what was 
the next morning. The program was 
follows: 


Cheerio: cheery good morning from 
Cheerio and his friends. Billy Brown 
will give his birds’ songs. 


Billy Brown: (We had toy bird 
whistle which when filled with water re- 
sembled birds notes, but some mornings 
boy preferred whistle, imitating 
birds. hum horn may also used.) 


Cheerio: Carl Elms will give his 
thought for the day. 


Carl Elms: (One more thoughts 
may chosen each day. There are 
hundreds which the children 
pare alone. These thoughts may writ- 
ten the blackboard and left for the 
day.) 

“Take time holy.” 

good deed day drives dull care 
away.” 

never was true friend.” 

time merciful and kind.” 

soft answer turns away wrath.” 

takes two make fight.” 

therefore perfect even your 
Father which heaven perfect.” 

like stones cannot recalled 
once they are flung.” 

before you leap, think before 
you speak.” 


Cheerio: will sing our song for 
the day which is, “Bringing the 
Sheaves.” 

(Many hymns may chosen which 
will not displease any creed. Also, there 
are other popular songs that may give 
good thought for the day, such “Home 


Tested Schoolroom Helps 


Sweet Home”, “My Irish Rose”, “Flow 
Gently, Sweet 


Cheerio: Ruth Osgood will read her 
poem for the day. 


(Cheerio should have several poems 
his disposal that changes may 
made suit occasions and the day. 
rainy day, for example, when children 
are apt feel rather depressed, have 
poem rain read. windy mornings 
Wind” Stevenson appropri- 
ate. Poems which teach kindness 
elderly people and animals may 
used. Sometimes these may recited 
music. Records the phonograph 
fit appropriately some mornings.) 

Ruth Osgood: “Rain” Judy Van 
Der Veer. 

Rain silver broom 
Sweeping the brown 
Off the hills, brushing 
Gray webs down; 
Leaving curved hills 
Gold and green; 
Tinted with grass 
Newly clean; 
Sweetening meadows 
For cows and sheep. 
Beds should fresh 
Where lambs may sleep. 


Cheerio: (Cheerio will close tell- 
ing story which teaches lesson well. 
Children themselves find very good les- 
son stories. One might “The Little 
Boy Who Hated Trees” Alice Beck- 
with. Fables are fine lessons. Then 
Cheerio will sign off.) 


Cheerio: Cheerio and his helpers are 
bidding you cheerio until another day. 
And may the sun shine into your soul! 

Doris STIMSON 


Lisbon, New Hampshire 


Discipline Device 


best discipline devices 
has proved procedure embracing 
arithmetic, reading and housekeeping. 

The first thing write the board 
the morning is: 
Rows 
one two three four five 


Then give each row points for dif- 
ferent things. For instance, the first row 
ready for work after given signal re- 
ceives three, the fourth receives two, and 
the last gets one. The same ratings ap- 
ply dismissal time, cleaning after 
activity periods, and before and after 
recess periods. 

Each child who has neat desk re- 
ceives five points for his row. The first 
person ready always receives three extra 


points for his row. always subtract 
three points for any one who dis- 
orderly does not obey quickly. 

Points may given for many differ- 
ent things such as, good posture, clean 
hands, good writing positions, whenever 
thought desirable. 

class this term unusually 
homogeneous group that can give 
five points for each one hundred any 
subject. 

The children times increase their 
own points subtract them. They are 
told put down such scores these: 
four clean desks, each desk counting five 
points; three one hundreds, each one 
hundred counting three points. 

The children add the scores the 
end the day. They usually keep them 
added their desks and they can tell 
any time of-the day who ahead. 
They add them themselves many times 
during the day very vital them 
who wins. 

Sometimes label the rows first, sec- 
ond, third, fourth and fifth. Later ask 
them they would not like choose 
colors for their rows. Later still ask 
them they would not like flowers. 
This can varied many different 
ways. 

What the reward for having the 
most points? The children the row 
that wins all the following things 
which all children consider great priv- 
ileges: 

They water the plants. 

They dust the tables, chairs, etc. 

They act librarians. 

They erase and wash boards. 

They pass and collect all papers. 


They stay after school help get 
materials ready for the next day’s work. 

They run all errands, such as, take the 
attendance book the office, take bank 
envelopes the office, etc. 

They also count out the papers for 
hektographing, and the greatest honor 
the actual hektographing. (If child 
chosen stay and help that means 
going teach him run the hekto- 
graph. This special privilege and 
also assists great deal.) 

The children work hard help 
their row win. anyone does not help, 
one the children will tell him recess 
that has behave better his row 
will not win. have found this device 
great help for the past three years. 
have used very successfully sec- 
ond grade. can changed and 
adapted for use any grade 
rural school. 


EsTHER ARLASKY 
Binghamton, New York 
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Number Charts 


teaching first-grade pupils 
recognize numbers from 10, 
helpful use number charts. The ten 
charts may made drawing paper 
12. the first chart the picture 
dog may mounted. Underneath this 
picture the figure written. Also the 
printed word one. The next chart shows 
the picture two dogs, the figure and 
the printed word two, and through 
ten. 

The first day the first chart used 
talk about the picture and the symbols 
which represent the figure John 
asked find one eraser; Mary brings the 
teacher one pencil; another child points 
one girl, etc., until the idea one 
clear most the class. This chart 
then fastened the top the black- 
board ledge. Each child the class goes 
the blackboard and writes the figure 
several times. the following day 
this lesson again repeated, that there 
may confusion the mind even 
the slowest child the significance 

The third day chart used the 
same way, and until the ten charts 
have been presented. 

The pictures for these charts may 
obtained from the advertising material 
magazines such Town and Country. 
Gummed seals, such butterflies, rab- 
bits, etc., may also used magazine 
pictures are not available. 

The children are now ready play 
little number games. Small cards 
having the number printed one side 
and the number word the other make 
excellent material for these games. The 
cards are handed out promiscuously 
the children who have recognized the 
proper number the card. These ten 
children come the front the class. 
One child then selected arrange the 
children row that the numbers 
run consecutively. This game may 
varied using the number word the 


back the card. 
BERTHA WEIFFENBACH 
Dayton, Ohio 


Two Unnecessary Reading Diffi- 
culties Found First and 
Second Grade Readers 


has been done remove un- 
necessary difficulties from the pathway 
the child the early reading stage, but 
there still remain some things con- 
sidered. 

shall consider two common reading 
difficulties that are very distressing 
young children. question the need 
both them. 

First, consider the use the word 
“Cried” quite commonly used 
synonym for the word Ex- 
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ample, will ride the brown pony my- 
self,’ cried Mary.” 

The word “cried” the young child 
means shed tears.” All his numer- 
ous experiences justify this common 
meaning the word. has had 
occasion consider the word 
meaning announcement, nor need 
introduced this meaning the 
word this early stage his life. 

the sentence given above, the young 
child visions Mary with tears her eyes 
she talks. The words “an- 
“said” can read intelligently 
the child and there uncertainty 
meaning these words. Suitable 
words should found replace the 
word the child’s early vocab- 
ulary. 

Second, consider the joining the 
necessity? The child does not encounter 
any such combination among the other 
letters the alphabet. has never 
found the letter without the dot before. 
finds new letter formation, fi, 
which him similar the letter 
For these reasons the unusual formation 
very disturbing his untrained eye. 

The teacher may explain the peculiar- 
ity showing the child that the dot 
over the conflicts with the line that 
the crossed part the The explana- 
tion may satisfy the child but does not 
remove the the recognition 
the two letters. were possible 
change this type form, one the difh- 
culties primary reading would then 
removed. 

RAMES 
Boulder, Colorado 


Functional Arithmetic 


schools where formal arithme- 
tic begun the Second Grade, 
should like suggest some the every- 
day situations which may developed 
provide opportunities for the use 
number concepts. 

One the most difficult tasks for 
teacher shift the mem- 
bers her class those routine duties and 
responsibilities which would easier for 
her herself. However, September 
not too soon slowly evolve the pro- 
gram incidental duties which first 
makes your classroom more lab- 
oratory, yet has amazing and pleasing 
rewards for both teacher and 

suggesting that the following situa- 
tions are teeming with possibilities for 
Functional Arithmetic well offering 
service the group, not suggesting 
that you wait until the situation arises 
and incidentally offer few words ex- 
planation few children here and 
there. For example, most schools make 
out lunch list sent the cafe- 
teria matron. suggest that for several 
days, lunch lists given the entire class 


that the simple formalities filling 
the date and teacher’s name may be- 
come familiar. much more accom- 
plished when the incidental matter has 
been anticipated. For each the fol- 
lowing, systematic discussion and explan- 
ation early the year, will serve 
throughout the year make the entire 
group more responsible well num- 
ber-conscious: 


Recording height and weight for 
Nurse 

Telling time 

Scoring games 

Budgeting money buy Pet Food 

Buying supplies from the Book Store 

Filling out lunch list 

Banking (for Red Cross Commu- 
nity Drive) 

Listing Library Books read each 
month 

Counting Weekly Readers 

Running Errands other floors 
parts building 

Using Cash Register 

Counting napkins for the party 

Making out prices for Grocery 

Checking temperatures 

Recording house numbers 

Observing speed signs Safety Drive 

Counting guests for the assembly and 
telling janitor how many chairs 
needed 

RUTH WAGNER 
Whitefish Bay, Wisconsin 


Window Transparencies 


child our Kindergarten 
made blue cellophane window trans- 
few gold stars different sizes and 
small crescent moon. One large blue 
transparency made for our Kinder- 
garten window; this had besides the stars, 
the black silhouettes buildings, 
which few windows were cut out. 
Black construction paper was used for 
the double frames. 

For Christmas, red cellophane may 
used for window transparency, 
stars being added. 

making large window transparen- 
cies cellophane, tissue paper may 
used over part the cellophane for 
color effects; for instance, the effect 
ground may given where tulip mo- 
tif used. 


Use Crayons 


smooth effects are desired 
coloring, for example, sky, the 
children often produce instead streaky 
effect using the point the crayon. 
very smooth effect produced the 
crayon used from the side, flat the 
paper. Small pieces crayon can 
used good advantage this way. 

TABITHA RITZMANN 
Monroe, Wisconsin 
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Spelling Device 


Spelling and Arithmetic, figure repre- 
senting something typical the current 
month was drawn the back unused 
blackboard. was explained that every 
time child attained perfect score 
test either the above-mentioned 
subjects, could make one part his 
drawing with the hope perfecting 
the end the month. Needless 
say, there was decided improvement 
our test results. 


The following figures were used: 


colored. 


October Pumpkins made into 
Jack-o-Lanterns. 


November Turkeys colored. 


December Each child will have 
Christmas Tree, and upon achieving 
perfect grade may draw the tree 
any present wishes receive for 
Christmas. 

January The feet snowman, the 
rest built on. 


February Valentines deco- 
rated. 


March Baskets filled with Eas- 
ter eggs. 


April Umbrellas, divided into sec- 
tions, colored. 


May May baskets filled with 


flowers. 
Von LOH 
Rapid City, So. Dak. 


September Days 


make the room attractive the 
children the first day school 
September draw and color large calen- 
dar for the month the blackboard. 
Surround with sprays and leaves 
yellow goldenrod. 


The numbers the calendar form 
basis for counting, number recognition, 
and number writing. 


Often, before the end the month, 
the children are able make calendar 
their own take home. 


Uses for Colored Fall Berries 


berries white, 
blue, red colors should gathered 
the teacher for use counting and 
stringing. 

They may also used teaching 
color recognition. 
Mary JONES 
Franklin, New Jersey 


“Pretend” Thermometer 


the fall the days grew colder, 
First Grade became interested the 
temperature, both inside and out doors. 
Two children brought thermometers with 
which could experiment. One 
placed outside the window ledge and 
compared the reading with that the 
one kept the room. The children dis- 
covered that heat made the mercury 
and cold made down; that 
both thermometers were placed outside, 
one the sun and one the shade, the 
readings were not the same, that the 
thermometer the sun being higher. 

took some cardboard about 30” 
and marked off represent the ther- 
mometer. This fastened the bulletin 
board where the children could easily 
reach it. narrow strip cardboard 
served for the mercury, and using 
thumbtacks fastened strip paper 
tightly across the bottom. This served 
hold the narrow strip, the mercury, 
against the large card. this way 
was possible push this narrow strip 
and down easily. With ‘it the chil- 
dren have learned count 2’s and 
100. They have learned read 
thermometer and take deeper inter- 
est the temperature both indoors and 
out. They also enjoyed number 
simple games that invented play 
with our “pretend” thermometer. 


Keeping Original Stories 


Tue most satisfactory way that 
have found for keeping the original sto- 
ries the class their activities 
place them first the blackboard where 
they are read and enjoyed. then type 
the stories using hektograph paper and 
transferring them composition books 
without lines. put one story the 
bottom page, this way leaving 
room for illustration the top. Each 
child has his own book and makes his 
own illustrations for the stories. Occa- 
also included. 

From colored construction paper, cov- 
ers are folded, cut and pasted the orig- 
inal covers the note books. This makes 
them both stiffer and more attractive. 
Book any similar name may 
cut from harmonizing color and pasted 
the cover design worked out. 

The children thoroughly enjoy reading 
from these books, and the end the 
year have book take home which 
contains simple stories all the ex- 
cursions special happenings the 
year. 

BLANCHE BOWERS 
West Hartford, Conn. 


Answers Questions 
not know how teach child 
desire for beauty his surroundings. 
would like hear how some other 
teacher does it. Florida 


Teaching child desire beauty 
his surroundings should start with the 
schoolroom. Make this attractive 
possible. Place single attractive picture 
the bulletin board; plant 
leaves flowers attractive vase. 
not say much about them; show 
your actions that you consider the flower 
picture worthy admiration. 
child will also look for beauty it. 

Lead from the schoolroom the home 
means cut-outs rooms, selected 
the children, from magazines. 

Make home booklets. 

Take the children visit beautiful 
homes and rooms, possible. 

Notice the arrangement rooms 
movies. Teach them distinguish the 
beautiful from the over-decorated and 
the common. 

Lead them decide that the essentials 
true beauty are neatness, cleanliness, 
soft color, simple lines, good arrangement 
furniture. 

Give drawing lessons emphasize 
these things. simple spray leaves 
black and white very lovely. 

Allow them make doll house and 
decorate it, emphasizing these essentials. 


JONEs 
Franklin, New Jersey 


Music bugbear. have ear 
for music and hate teach it. Will 
someone please suggest cure-all for me? 


North Dakota 


First forget that music your bug- 
bear and use means several 
ends. 

For instance, music wonderful 
sedative the little people who have just 
passed through the storm and stress 
“getting ready for school.” Many prob- 
lem discipline solved before ever 
comes because, though Teddy came 
school rebellious and with chip 
his shoulder because bad home man- 
agement, has had time recover him- 
self during the first period, through the 
medium song. 

Second allow the children bring 
victrola records. Play and study these. 
Learn distinguish the different instru- 
ments and tempos. Pick out bird songs, 
tree and water sounds. “The Brook” 
good for this, and also “Toy Symphony.” 

Start rhythm band. The children 
will the rest. 

Mary 
Franklin, New Jersey 


Every one seems know all about 
thythm band but me! What it? 
Texas 
which will answer your 
queries, reviewed page 
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Prompt Service For 
The Southwest 


MILTON BRADLEY 
KINDERGARTEN 
PRIMARY and ART 
SUPPLIES 


For over years have 
represented Milton Bradley Com- 
pany. complete stock their 
merchandise carried Kan- 
sas City all times. 


Write For Catalog. 


HOOVER Inc. 
922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


MILTON BRADLEY’S 


Kindergarten 
and 
Materials 


EXCLUSIVE CANADIAN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
THE GEORGE HENDRY CO. 
LIMITED 


129 Adelaide Street, West 
Toronto Ont. 


Write for Catalogue 


Cutting, Coloring and 
Constructing 
for the Lower Grades 


VILLAGE 
CUT-OUTS 


Easy-to-make cardboard models Hawaiian 
houses, trees and flowers, men, women and 
children native costumes, animals, boats, 
etc. This set makes most attractive sand- 
table project, conveying vivid and lasting 
impression life and environment our 
greatest island possession. combines cut- 
ting, construction and coloring. Eight plates, 
14, containing fifty individual units 
splendid group project unusual interest. 
PRICE, POSTPAID, 60¢ 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Summer Leisure 


Cecile Miller 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Miss MILLER wrote the Editor, was 
interested your pages discussion 
summer leisure the June issue and 
the same time felt proud our School 
Seventeen, where many good things 
are being done along these lines, year 
after year.” 

Here she describes those activities, 
the request. 


alert teacher can justifiably feel 
that her work finished the last 
school day June can she feel 
that any number suggestions given 
children during the weeks preceding va- 
cation will solve the very important ques- 
tion summer leisure. Directions and 
suggestions will help great deal but 
only gratifying degree when the 
child knows that his activities during the 
summer are checked his teacher 
the following September. the open- 
ing school the fall every teacher 
School Seventeen presents the summer 
reactions her class the principal, 
who, turn, sends all checks sum- 


mer activities our superintendent, Mr. 
John Wilson. 


For many summers past, summer 
leisure has been stressed topic the 
faculty meetings June. Each child 
given mimeographed “Message Par- 
ents and Children” containing ample 
old prepared our principal, Miss 
greatly appreciate this they repeatedly 
tell so. The following message went 
into the homes before the vacation last 
year: 

Summertime will soon here. The 
long vacation will give your son 
daughter much time study, work, 
think, play, the home, the 
yard, the Commons playground. For 
this leisure time may suggest you 
and your children some worth while ac- 
tivities for July and August? Continue 
gardening and stamp collecting. Listen 
worth while hours the radio. Read 
good books from the library. Learn 
play dominoes and checkers. Play cro- 
quet, horseshoes, dolls your backyards. 
Try model, paint and draw. Write 
and give little plays and dance folk 
dances your yards. Learn make 
costumes and scenery. Sew dolls’ clothes. 
Try and learn sew dress. Play base- 
ball, volley ball, tennis the Commons. 


Play marbles, ride your pony. Learn 
archery. Assemble yourselves into little 
groups and sing some the fine songs 
you know, keeping out the streets, 
away from busses, cars, railroads; play 
your own backyard the Commons. 

September School Number Seven- 
teen will happy hear how well you 
worked, how splendidly you played dur- 
ing vacation. 

word praise for something well 
done during the summer and well earned 
always given the child the teacher 
and the principal the fall. child, 
knowing that his special efforts comply 
with the useful suggestions sent out 
the school will not overlooked 
side-tracked, the more eager return 
school September report his 
own leisure days. 


have been amazed from year 
year see what the children vaca- 
tion when once started along right lines. 
Many learned make dress; some 
learned swim; some, too young at- 
tend manual training classes, learned 
use simple tools bought the five-and- 
ten-cent store, and made bird houses, 
wooden boats, garden markers, doorstops, 
etc. 

The library stood out the place most 
often visited the older children, those 
the fourth, fifth and sixth grades, 
while the younger children went for 
neighborhood exchange story-books 
and picture books. Beautiful scrap books 


were made and loaned. Social conscious- 


ness was greatly stimulated visitations 
for the giving and receiving pictures 
complete certain types scrap book. 
Many fine magazines found new homes 
when they were given 
friend for the pictures they contained. 
Often our experience and our 
joy, find that during the sum- 
mer some parents, skilled reading and 
writing foreign language but unable 
read and write English, have gained 
real grip reading from the primers 
and other easy, supplementary reading 
taken home the little ones. Last year 
again brought such joy; few parents 
had accomplished this feat just others 
had done during summers before. 
Swimming always proves the 
the most popular diversion. Because 
this, excellent opportunity teach 
the saner and safer methods rescue 
offered. June the month teach Safe 
Places and Safe Practices for Swimming 
that the school opening September 
(Continued page 60) 
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Books and Booklets that Point the Way 


PRIMARY TEACHER STEPS 
Miriam Kallen. Boston: Lothrop, Lee 
and Shepard Company. 1936. Illustrated 
with drawings children. $2.00. 


That Miss Kallen’s book was selected 
the National Education Association 
one the sixty best educational books 
1936 recommendation enough 
move all teachers young children and 
libraries consider this work. 

The normal school student, the teacher 
hampered with difficult teaching condi- 
tions, and the teacher doubting the wis- 
dom the new informal classroom will 
find this book indispensable, will par- 
ents who wish understand the new 
trend and emphasis education. 

The author knows that the traditional 
still prevails many school systems, 
while often teachers those regions 
would be, but cannot be, progressive. 
offering her own experiences she 
shows how old attitudes and procedures 
may changed little little and the 
teacher thus approximate more nearly 
her ideals, while abiding within the limi- 
tations her course study. The 
author shows also the doubter how 
much more adequate for laying foun- 
dation for well-rounded and well-bal- 


anced life are present-day educational 
methods than the former cramming 
knowledge without application. 

Miss Kallen especially emphasizes the 
beginnings and outcomes the tool sub- 
jects the first grade, and her leads into 
reading, writing, spelling, phonics, arith- 
metic, music and art are well illustrated 
and will point the way, especially the 
public school teacher Miss Kallen 
keeps close practical limitations and 
makes the most scanty and inexpen- 
sive material. The book closes with few 
suggestive questions for teachers and par- 
ents and with excellent bibliography, 
arranged for use with the chapters the 
text, for both adults and children. 


STARTING AND DEVELOPING RHYTHM 
Augustus Zanzig. New 
York: National Recreation Association. 
1937. cents. 


Here the whole story the toy band 
from Haydn’s famous orchestra men 
the present-day pre-school band, with 
the littlest pupils drumming cereal 
boxes. The booklet includes historical 
note, discussion the desired out- 
comes, list kinds and number 
instruments, suggestions for trying out 


pupils and testing instruments, music 
used, signals given and followed, 
orchestrating, playing note, choice 
leader, singing and playing, dancing 
and playing, listening results, obtain- 
ing instruments, the use drums alone, 
drum games, and drums and singing. 
clear, concise and helpful work; 
indeed multum parvo. 


LEARNING Goop PARENTS: TALKS 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS. Eleanor 
Saltzman. Boston: Manthorne Burack, 
Inc. 1937. cents. 


This book, written primarily for par- 
ents limited education, will prove 
boon teachers young children whose 
fathers and mothers often need educating 
the ways life quite much their 
offspring. The discussion covers all the 
subjects vital the successful bearing 
and earliest training children. The 
chapters most pertinent school life deal 
with going the toilet, guiding the feel- 
ings, getting along with people, and ex- 
plaining the origin babies, and the 
other chapters will prove suggestive 
the inevitable talks with mothers about 
food, clothing and sleep. 

(Continued page 


ARE EASIER HANDWRITING WITH 


LADDIE (No. 304) 


WRITE 
DEPARTMENT 


SCHOOL BUREAU 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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just fully and 
treated 
questions about pro- 
definition, 
places and 
persons 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY Second Edition 


“The 
Supreme Authority” 
New Creation 


3,350 pages. 122,000 more 
entries than any other dic- 
tionary. 12,000 terms il- 
lustrated. Over 13,000 
biographical entries. 
Thousands 
pedic articles. 35,000 geo- 
graphical entries. Syno- 
nyms and 
Edited 207 authorities, 


for illustrated new booklet, 
“Through Wonderland with 


Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass, 


AMERICAN 


Editorial Chat 
(Continued from page 


map will regular feature for the 
year. will change and develop from 
month month. The children will 
watch grow. 


issue for American Child- 
hood for 1937-1938 will concentrate 
some one social studies interest, that 
each issue will sense small 
source book, containing both general and 
organized material. 


the current year Miss Helen 
Cleaves, Director Art, Boston Pub- 
lic Schools, will discuss art appreciation 
“Living Art America To-day.” 
Miss Zeta Brown, Field Supervisor 
Rural Education for the State Maine, 
will contribute Picture Story Lesson. 
Miss Alice Hanthorn, Principal, Ob- 
servation School, Cleveland, will prepare 
Reading Lesson Science, which 
arithmetic will appear secondary in- 
terest. Many other teachers and writers 
will add their weight experience and 
inspiration the coming issues. 


lessons should expres- 
sion life, one two stories each 
issue will expressive some curricu- 


CHILDHOOD 


lum subject matter and may used 
tie the schoolroom with the world 
outside. These stories and their possible 
application will indicated under 
tents Interests.” 


was found advisable post- 
pone the discussion Hot, Wet Lands, 
announced for this issue, order in- 
clude article the subject writ- 
ten for this summer Central Amer- 
ica, Miss Marguerite Uttley, Iowa 
State Teachers College. 


cover design the second 
Eleanora Madsen’s series, Life 
the Young and_ represents 
Life.” 

L.G 


THE CLOCK 


Tick, tock, 
Merrily sings the clock; 
It’s time for work, 
It’s time for play, 
sings throughout the day. 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, 
Merrily sings the clock. 
Author Unknown 


Opinion divided 


NO. 245 ALPHA 
ACTUAL 
DIAMETER 


Some primary authorities prescribe, for 
that ever-so-important first step 
ing, the Eagle ALPHA pencil with 


extra large diameter wood and its 


large, soft lead. 


= 


Other the Eagle 


pencil with its slightly 
smaller diameter wood slightly 
harder lead being nearer size 
the ordinary wood pencil. 


And still others advocate the ALPHA 

for the first step writing, followed 

the regular size pencil. 

NO. 283 PRACTICE 
ACTUAL 

DIAMETER 


But everyone 


that these two pencils with their easy-writing, smudgeless leads, and their 
scientifically adapted diameters, are the ideal pencils for primary grade use. 


TEACHERS: Write for free sample both pencils for trial. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 703 East 13th St., New York 
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Making the World 
Live 


(Continued from page 12) 


many varied units are made, 
creating and building World Live 
may done with that happy realism 
which children find and enjoy minia- 
ture playthings. 

One may use little white sand 
help illustrate water currents sea 
beaches; may brushed around the 
combined units the child thinks 
should be. For this purpose soft, flat 
paint brush good tool. With sand 
may swept into shapes much the 
same manner the Japanese tray-land- 
scape artist uses his feather. 

Children will also enjoy adding bits 
toy realism, such lighthouse, 
coast-guard station, and the like. Other 
interesting story-hour suggestions will 
come with the discussion sound 
volcano, island pass between 
mountains. 

Tiny models boats and airplanes, 
too, will add their charm. The use 
these may suggest travel and also illus- 
trate commerce. Tiny airplanes may 
hover with happy realism over minia- 
ture airport. 


fact, this toy, which the child has 
helped make creative building 
craft, may put infinite num- 
ber uses and combinations him 
his teacher, and its usefulness ever 
increasing and ever joy. 


greater permanence de- 
sired than transient paper affords than 
even tough dry modeled paper which 
very may dip the forms 
created into mixture liquid Portland 
cement, mixed half-and-half with water 
and smoothed that there are lumps 
the liquid. The forms, thus dipped 
after modeling molding, should put 
upon flat surface wet newspaper 
and allowed dry for several days. 
After this they may painted with 
poster paints desired. Then another 
drying after the painting the toy 
complete and ready. 


Unns may kept some large 
box layers, with large cardboard 
shelves, even newspaper sheets, be- 
tween them. Thus they may packed 


when out service and reassembled 
desired. 


medium for class story-hour 
creative nature-play, can from long ex- 
perience recommend World Builder 


use. Children love the game 
it, 


you can get 
Good Art Teaching 


new big size 


The Art Magazine for Teachers 


New Big Size Pages—9" 12" 

Big pageswhich give you the lessons and projects 
collected from schools all over the country...paper 
work, drawing, easy painting, design, borders, 
novelties, crayon work, poster, finger painting. 


New Feature Section for 

pages per issue project, reference and source 
material for teaching all drawings large size... 
just the kind material detach from the maga- 
zine and file for reference. 


New Pages Color and Duotone 

You get pages per issue pages color 
showing school work and good examples how 
art applied everyday objects, fine illustra- 
tions, ete pages duotone show nature, fine 
and applied page inspiration 
them during the year. 


Holiday Ideas Season 

Large outline drawings simple holiday projects 
for Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln Birthdays, best 
holiday ideas that other teachers have discovered. 


Grand Total Great Issues 


pages reference instruction material, 
pages colors, pages duotone illustrations, 
and 320 pages art teaching ideas, suggestions, 
projects and lessons direct from the schools all 
this yours the issues. 


Success Yours School Work 


you have good practical teaching ideas. Re- 
member these are ideas from other teachers’ school- 


rooms. Try year ...see for yourself how much 
SCHOOL ARTS will help you. 


Act Now! 


Send Coupon Today! 


WITH SEPTEMBER 
SCHOOL ARTS 


714 Printers Building, Worcester, Mass. 


Please enter once subscription for SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE. 
enclosing $3.00 (Canada $3.25 Abroad $4.00). 
Send bill for $3.00 will pay October 1937. 


AS 


| 
la) (a 
Your First Copy Waiting for You... 


Books and Booklets 
(Continued from page 


Studebaker. United States Depart- 
ment the Interior, Office Educa- 
tion: Pamphlet No. 74. cents. 


well keep posted what your 
superior thinks about the work 
which you and share common, be- 
cause sooner later his attitude likely 
influence your life, directly indi- 
rectly. For school teachers that superior 
Studebaker, and Pamphlet No. 
lists ten issues education, “born 
the crucial issues which 
his opinion not being met pro- 
grams plans which are adequate 
The Commissioner views 
the whole social and educational scene, 
and that scene, sees it, charged 
with disturbing possibilities. get the 
pamphlet (for sale the Superintendent 
Documents, Washington) and read it. 


Summer Leisure 
(Continued from page 56) 


may be, happy, unmarred with summer 
tragedies. 

Any number swimming parties and 
hiking parties were reported last 
year. Parents entered into these, too, 
and the picnics which followed were en- 
thusiastically described. Stronger friend- 
ships grew for the days between these 
excursions and often milk and cookie 
parties, soap bubble parties, horse-rein 
making, embroidery, dolls’ 
clothes, and the like, followed. Such 
parties furnished what considered 
ideal quiet recreation for the hottest 
hours the day, and they surely helped 
greatly keep children back yards. 

Last year the back-yard activities were 
the most pleasing because they were 
more numerous and more varied than 
formerly. Besides many those men- 
tioned above, aeroplanes, wagons, swings, 
dolls’ houses, toy store counters, scales, 
pin wheels, and pocket books were made, 
reported and, far possible, 
produced for all see. 

Certain daily radio programs fascin- 
ated the boys and girls and accounted for 
many definite periods the day. Many 
visited the movies. chores, 
such the preparing vegetables, 
sprinkling the garden, clearing away the 
dishes, were given many, even the 
boys, and were led believe that 
they enjoyed them. Many children had 
their allowances increased slightly be- 
cause these added chores. 

One sixth grade boy used his spare 
time teach his dog some tricks. Later 
had his dog perform groups the 
yard, and from this grew other shows 
given other children. 
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check-up would make endless 
writing were listed completely sta- 
tistical form, but one can see from this 
partial report that happy, useful sum- 
mer was spent. And too, just “free 
wheeling” and “knee action” have made 
traveling more comfortable and smooth 
the highways, will little more 
“free and “knee action” 
June the plans and methods setting 


BLO 


the summer program keep children 
away from the streets and highways. 


Our 1937 messages were sent the 
homes June, and was with prayer 
thanks for the favorable accounts 
the past and another prayer for the fa- 
vorable accounts anticipated this fall, 
that then said our children, 
for the summer shall see you 
September.” 


GOOD TEACHERS Demand Write for Information 
Our Field the United States 


Largest Teachers’ Agency the West. Established 1906 

Enroll Only Normal and College Graduates 
Photo copies made from original, for $1.50. Copyright Booklet, Apply and Secure 
Promotion, with Laws Certification Western States, ete., free members. 


non-members. Every teacher needs it. Write today for enrollment card and information. 


RELIABLE LIST TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
AND TRAINING SCHOOLS 


ATI ONAL 
Year 


COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 


Combine your summer course with unmatched vacation opportunities. Make new and stimulat- 


ing contacts world center education. 


Preliminary and Advanced classes for Teachers 


Kindergarten and Elementary grades special clinical work remedial reading. Also cultural 


subjects including History, Literature and Art. 


Socialized activities. Demonstration school, College 


Dormitory, June July 30. 2-week special courses begin June and July 12. Write. 


Miss Edna Dean Baker, Pres. 


Box 712-G 


Evanston, 


FROEBEL 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Primary 
Located Central Chicage the Lake Front 
Also Nursery School Training and Cultural Courses. 2-, and 4-year Courses. Degree. Accred- 
ited. Years’ National Recognition. Free Catalog. Write Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College. 


REGISTRAR, BOX 


410 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


DERRY 
NORMAL SCHOOL 


Founded 1898 ANNIE MOSELEY PERRY 
Preparing high school graduates for nursery school, kindergarten, primary, and playground 


teaching and for training children the home. 


Limited enrollment insures personal atten- 


tion. Supervised practice teaching. University credits. Send for booklet, Children.” 
HARRIET HAMBLEN JONES, Principal 


Huntington Ave., Room 


Boston, Massachusetts 


WHEELOCK 


SCHOOL 


Prepares Teachers for Primary, Kindergarten and Nursery Schools 


Cultural Courses 
Address: LUCY WHEELOCK 


University Credits 
100 RIVERWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LESLEY SCHOOL 
KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY TRAINING 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


INDUSTRIAL WORK 


DORMITORY 


Address Secretary, Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


MISS JENNY HUNTER’S 


Kindergarten and Primary Training School 


TWO THREE YEARS’ COURSE 
APPLY WEST 67TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CKY MT. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
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Save hours time using these Looseleaf 


HEKTOGRAPH PROJECTS 


TRADE MARK 


HIGH-GRADE FORGED STEEL 


Each 


Sheet SCHOOL SCISSORS 

Makes Genuine Forged Steel Scissors, fully nickeled. Accurately assembled 
100 with steel screw keep the blades proper alignment for easy cut- 
Perfect ting. Manufactured under the most modern methods drop forg- 
Copies ing, grinding, and heat treating 


insure high-grade pair scissors 
that will lasting cutting edge 
and give complete satisfaction. 

delightfully smooth and easy- 
cutting scissor. pair guar- 
anteed. Any scissor not proving en- 
tirely satisfactory will replaced. 


MADE 
Silent Reading and Art Projects 


Thirty-two pages hektograph ink for making 100 perfect 
copies, each page with design for coloring and large type reading 
lesson. Directions for coloring are story text. Provides 
thirty-two periods silent reading seat work. When all pictures are 
colored, each pupil binds his work inte Made It” beok. Size 
sheets, 9”. Put pertfolio. Price, 75¢ postpaid 


VERY OWN BOOK 
Reading, Number Work and Coloring 


Forty-eight sheets outline pictures with complete instructions for 
coloring included the reading lesson. Number work alse in- 
and, the pupil advances, spelling added. The sheets are 
preserved and when the last picture colored, each child binds his 
own with colored cover, and completes his “Very Own Book.” 
The finished books represent the made each child during 
the school period. Price, 90¢ pestpaid 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
401 NO. BROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Complete lines for 
the school supply 


End Scissors Sharp Point 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


1874 


HORACE MANN 
KINDERGARTEN 


for five-year-old 


CHILDREN 


CHARLOTTE GARRISON 
ASSISTANT PRINCIPAL KINDERGARTEN, 
HORACE MANN SCHOOL, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


EMMA SHEEHY 
TEACHER KINDERGARTEN 


and ALICE DALGLIESH 
FORMERLY TEACHER KINDERGARTEN 


For Easel Poster Work... 


BRADLEY 
ART COLORS 


poster paint powder form 
for all art projects perfect 
texture, which dries with dull, 
satiny luster. 


ART COLORS ARE ECONOM- 
ICAL, they mix with water 
and pint can makes from one 
two quarts colors. 


FOR EASEL WORK kindergarten and primary 
schools they are the perfect medium. They appeal 
children because the colors are bright, easy apply 
and cover large areas quickly. They blend perfectly, 
one color with another, produce third color. 


The publication this book particularly appropri- 
ate the time the hundredth anniversary the kin- 
dergarten movement and the fiftieth anniversary the 
Horace Mann School. the three parts into which the 
book The Child and the Environment, The 
Curriculum, and The Home and the School —the teachers 
record the experiences and activities kindergarten for 
five-year-old children. Although this the story 
experimental school city environment, its many prac- 
tical illustrations and descriptions methods putting 
clear-cut and growing philosophy into practice have 
much offer teachers everywhere. 


Made fourteen colors: Red-Orange, Orange, Yel- 
low, Yellow-Green, Green, Blue-Green, Blue, Violet, 
Light Blue, Red-Violet, Brown, Black and White. 


Send for Color Card 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
111 Eighth Ave. New York City 


pages. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.85 


BUREAU PUBLICATIONS 
TeachersCollege Columbia University New YorkCity 
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THE INSTRUCTOR CALENDAR 


EVERY TEACHING 
EVERY 
TEACHING MONTH 


SEPTEMBER 
through JUNE 


THE 


IGGER size, THE INSTRUCTOR supplies MORE 
ready-to-use classroom-tested materials, fills MORE 
your needs, solves MORE your problems than any other 
teachers’ magazine. Here PROOF, based actual 
comparison two years’ issues THE INSTRUCTOR 


and the teachers’ magazine next circulation: 


104% more TEACHING teaching technique, sea- 


sonal subjects, and classroom devices. 
182% more SEATWORK with Illustrated Units. 
35% more ILLUSTRATED UNITS —on Primary, Intermediate, 
and Upper Grade levels—study outlines, self-checking tests, 
seatwork, background material fit each grade level. 
60% more with the important school subjects. 
39% more read the classroom—for all grades. 
scores and songs. 


21% more PLAYS AND PROGRAM plays, recita- 
tions, drills, dances, rhythm band scores, exercises, songs with 
music, and program suggestions based Units. 


35% more and drawings. 
69% more TEXT (square all kinds. 
addition each month you get: 


ART MASTERPIECE scale, actual colors— 
supplemented two pages miniatures black and white, for 
class use. Also, teaching material relating picture and artist. 


ties, to solve your individual problems: ‘‘Your Arithmetic Coun- 
Social Studies’’—‘‘Your Science Question Box’’—‘‘Your Reading 
Using Visual 
OTHER MONTHLY FEATURES: Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club and Club Exchange—Poems Asked Trove— 


Service (with $1000.00 prize contest)—Just For Fun. 


Here the calendar you have al- 
ways wanted! Gives the Birthdays 
Famous Persons, Anniversaries 
Special Days interest children 
elementary Suggests 
scores timely activities and pro- 
gram ideas. Saves you hours 
time and effort searching for infor- 
mation here always hand. Hand- 
somely printed colors. Supplies 
for each month poster design 
seasonal interest, calendar de- 
signed for utmost legibility, and 
chart showing the dates interest. 
Size inches. Sent FREE 
with each new renewal subscrip- 
tion. Limited supply—Send your 
subscription order NOW make 
sure receiving your free calendar. 


than 400,000 elementary teachers, city, town 
and rural schools, each month read and use THE 
INSTRUCTOR. You, too, can have the benefit its ex- 
pert guidance and help. will solve your teaching prob- 
lems, lighten your classroom burdens, and help you 
achieve outstanding teaching success. 


effect, each month’s issue THE INSTRUCTOR shows 
you your ideal classroom operation. You see and are 
told exactly how successful, experienced teachers have 
solved the same problems that confront you. 


Thousands educational authorities—superintendents, 
principals, heads teachers’ colleges, and instructors 
teacher-training THE INSTRUCTOR 
the best way keep abreast educational developments 
and informed the newest, soundest teaching methods. 


SUBSCRIBE 
PAY NOV. 5TH 
MORE CONVENIENT! 


Why hinder your own advancement using 
hit-or-miss methods when every month, 
your copy THE INSTRUCTOR, you can 
get the help and advice teaching experts 
and the foremost educators—at cost 
LESS THAN ONE CENT DAY? Can you 
afford without this ever-ready, ever- 
helpful “assistant” for which you pay 
Subscribe NOW—pay later—see spe- 
cial liberal terms Order Form below. 


Editorial Advisory Board eight eminent educators assists fitting the 
editorial program your actual teaching needs. Members include Agnes 
Samuelson, President the National Education Association (1935-36), and 
Threlkeld, President the Department Superintendence 


if your subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR has not yet expired, you may obtain tree one 
of the new INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDARS by simply mailing now your renewal 
subscription for one or two years to start with issue following present expiration date. 


Order Now Pay Nov. Sth More Convenient 


A.C.—Oct. 


Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, 


Enter subscription (new renewal) THE INSTRUCTOR start with the 


entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. 


Send me the Instructor Handbooks checked below at 25 cents each 
additional, or at 50 cents each if ordered without THE INSTRUCTOR : 


Handwork for All Grades Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 

Seatwork for Primary Grades The Social Studies for All Grades 

Activities for All Grades Elementary Science for All Grades 
enclosing payment full. enclosing check postdated November Sth, 


not to be cashed before that date. 


Name 


LESS 
CLASSROGm 
help you plan timely, more interesting classroom activities 
111213 14151617 


Editorial Chat 


was stated the June issue, 
our plan emphasize each number 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD for 
some one social studies subject, that each 
month the magazine may bring its 
readers help, along some particular line 
interest, which illuminating, exten- 
sive and practical. Thus all our readers 
may saved much the time usually 
spent research, and those readers who 
have libraries hand may supplied 
with factual material well sugges- 
tions for procedures for the development 
units and activities. 


from our readers are 
welcome. anyone disagrees with some 
suggestion with the development 
some unit, let hear about it, but 
please specify, for the sake all con- 
cerned, what seems wrong. adverse 
criticism may help revise method 
point new way. And please men- 
tion that which appeals you sound 
and helpful that authors may en- 
couraged your commendation and the 
editor guided her selection material 
that which seems found wanting. 


covers are planned for story 
purposes well for use 
and hoped that they will bring both 
human interest and gay spots color 
the schoolroom. 


from among our 
readers have responded gratifyingly 
the suggestion the June issue that they 
send vital material. our wish that 
AMERICAN CHILDHOOD known 
open forum, welcoming the discussion 
all educational ideas pertaining the 
welfare young children and the 
teachers young children. 

would remind writers that 
rule magazines are published during the 
month preceding the month indicated 
the cover and that the contents any 
month made least two months 
often three months prior the 
month indicated the cover. Contribu- 
tions, therefore, designed for certain holi- 
days, must sent time for publi- 
cation the fitting season. 


September issue the con- 
tributors indicated both the sources for 
geographical social studies material 
found almost every hand the 
United States and the incentives 
learning about the peoples the world 
occurring our daily contacts. There- 
fore, seemed wise concentrate first, 
our development the social studies, 
group our own people, body 
men and women who seem very for- 
eign although they were the first 


Art 
Living Art America To-day (8) 


Arithmetic 


“King Time Man” (17) 
“An Arithmetic Game” (52) 
Little Girl’s Budget” 


Calendar 


Calendar for October (32) 
“Weather Chart” (52) 


Character Education 
Little Girl’s Budget” 


Child 
“The Child’s Needs” (20) 
“Child Guidance Clinic” 
“The Child’s Place 
Citizenship 
Civic Pride and Cleanliness” (53) 
Drawing 
“Illustrating Poems” (52) 
“Safety 
Education 
“Education and National Life” 
Does tne Teacher Begin the 
“The Educational Crisis” 
“Conservation Education Promoted Office 
Education 


Geography 
“Geography Begins Home” (51) 

Hallowe’en 
“Name (Poem, 22) 


Hallowe’en 
Witch Favor” (51) 


Health 
“Child Guidance 
“Exercise Civic Pride and Cleanliness” (53) 


Home 
Holdens Build House” (46) 


Indian 

Cover 
“Make Room for the Indians!” 
Living Art America To-day (8) 
“Songs for Little Indians” (10) 
“Pueblo and Forest Indians” (11) 
“Doing the Indians Did” (18) 
“Indian Life the United States” 
Indian Dancing the Eagle Dance (27) 
Pueblo Indian Children and Their Dogs 

Plains Indian Children 


Kindergarten Interests 


Room for the Indians!” (5) 
“Practical Teaching Devices” 
“At Dismissal Time the Kindergarten” (51) 


Music 
“Songs for Little Indians” (10) 


Nursery School Interests 
“Nature Stories” 
“Picture 


Pencils 
“Sally Ann’s 
“Two Helps the Use Primary Pencils” 
(53) 


Phonics 
“Phonics 


Pictures 
“Picture Collections” 


Poems 


“Fun the Fall: Poems for Children” (22) 
“Poem Book” (52) 


Program 
“Eagle Feather’s Trip the Pueblo” (12) 
“Safety from September 
“Exercise Civic Pride and Cleanliness” (53) 

Reading 
Poems” (52) 

Safety 

“Safety from September 


“Safety 

“Safety Suggestion” 
Science 

“The Yellow Bird” (Poem, 22) 

“The Chickadee” 22) 

“Nature Stories” 


Reading Lesson Science (41) 
“Weather Chart” (52) 


Spelling 
“Phonics Device” 
“Teaching 

Stories 


Picture Story Lesson (14-16, 50, 55) 
Nursery School and Kindergarten Interests 


(35) 
Stories for Children (42) 


Units Work 
“Make Room for the Indians!” (5) 
“Pueblo and Forest Indians” (11) 
“Doing the Indians Did” (18) 
“Indian Life the United States” (23) 


settlers, who can teach about primi- 
tive life and primitive culture, who can 
reveal the beauty peculiar 
racial genius. this issue devoted 
the American Indian whose ways and 
customs fascinate young and old and 
whom nation are just beginning 
understand and appreciate. our 
children to-day are being taught such 
worthwhile and stimulating information 
and being brought such sympa- 
thetic attitudes, are revealed the 
Indian activities featured this issue, 
must not the young men and young wo- 
men to-morrow have larger vision 


and finer aptitude for the management 
social life local, national and inter- 
national communities than have previ- 
ously prevailed? 


attention should called 
“Sally Ann’s Pencil” this issue. 
Mrs. Stone has chosen fresh subject mat- 
ter, and has handled her story man- 
ner uncommon. She pictures history, not 
historical story but present- 
day story; that is, she shows tiny 
fragment the past through little win- 
dow the present. 


—L.G. 
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